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Big Daddy is brand new. Big Daddy eats beards be- 
fore breakfast. Big Daddy is strong. Big Daddy is fast 

(many a man will shave in 2 minutes). Big Daddy is ten- 
der. Big Daddy issmooth(women like what Big Daddy 
does). Big Daddy talks; crackles when he’s cutting, 
hums when he’s done. Big Daddy is what other shav- 
ers may some day grow up to be. Big Daddy is the end. 





The Ronson CFL 300 is Big Daddy to all electric shavers. It has a 36-blade Miracle THIS IS HOW BIG DADDY STAYS IN SHAPE 
ot AYEAR, SNAP IN A NEW M ADE 


cutter. The thinnest shaving screen. The biggest shaving area. And the closest, fastest, i : 
és AVIN N (THE QUICK 
lightest touch of all. Super-Trim for long hairs and sideburns Suggested retail price, E + 2 ; . -FCONDS 


AND L THAT STRETCH i $29.50. Also available in Canada Ronson Corp., Woodbridge, N. J. AT HOME, BIG DA 8 iD NEW AGAIN 
RONSON 
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NOBODY BEATS VALIANT FOR VALUE 


Valiant doesn’t run on looks alone, contrary to rumor. Valiant uses gas, but passes up pumps 
with money-saving monotony. One problem, though: Valiant brings out the wanderlust in you. 
Sizzling 101-horsepower engine makes you hanker for the highway. Torsion-bar suspension 
makes handling sure and easy. Did someone mention styling? Inspect the new Valiant Signet 


200 model and see why it now wears the Society of Illustrators’ medal for styling e excellence. 


How about it? Prices are even lower than last year’s. See your Plymouth- Va / 
Valiant Dealer and start passing up pumps. But don’t forget to wave! lant 


TIME TIME is published weekly by Time Inc. at $40 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ili, Second class oostage said at Chicago, til Volume LXXIX 
May 11, 1962 and at additional mailing offices. U.S. subseriotion $7.50 4 year. This published in National and Seoera’ s. Additional Number 19 


pages of Separate editions are numbered of allowed for as s: Eastern £1-24, 2)-R8: Central 
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When he doesn’t need sweet music... it must be A { { ¢ l h > 1X — 


“Nite Magic””’—the automatic wash and wear dinner jacket that’s always fresh, ready 


and raring to go. Smart... in white, blue, red and burgundy. About $42.50. Other 


dinner jackets from $27.95 (slightly higher in the West). 


al 


50% Dacron polyester and 50% Orion acrylic fabric by Burlington Men's Wear. Fibers by Du Pont 


AFTER SIX FORMALS, TWENTY-SECOND AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA * 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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This man sells efficiency 
to all kinds 
of businesses! 


MMO 


He’s Harry L. Smith, 
Bell Telephone 


Communications Consultant 
a ee 
Case in point: 


General Coal Company, 


Ph iladelphia 


Harry Smith called on this company a year ago 
—and made a complete study of its business 
operation, particularly its communications. 


He found the switchboard was often over- 
loaded because all outgoing calls had to go 
through it. The firm’s 65 Philadelphia employees 
had outgrown their intercom system. When 
working late, management had limited night 
lines and could not make interoffice calls. 


Newer, more flexible Bell System services 
were needed. Harry made his recommendation 
and got approval to go ahead, 


A new dial intercom system was installed so 
employees could dial all local and interoffice calls 
directly from their desks. This also freed the 
switchboard attendant to give priority attention 
to incoming calls. Push-button telephones with 
line-flashing features were added to eliminate 
“desk hopping.” Hands-free Speakerphones gave 
management new freedom of movement during 
calls. After-hours service was greatly expanded. 


Vice-President W. A. Gallagher says: “The 
new system has helped us in many ways. Most 
important, it saves us time—enables our whole 
staff to work faster and more efficiently.” 


Could more up-to-date communications im- 
prove efficiency for your business? There’s a 
Communications Consultant ready to help you 
find out. Have a talk with him. Just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Harry Smith observes Louise Haselton at the firm's switchboard. 
The new dial intercom system frees her from routing interoffice and 
outgoing local calls—speeds overall service. 





Flexible features of General Coal Company's new interoffice com- 
munications system are reviewed by Harry Smith with Edgar Swain, Jr. 
(left) and Office Manager George F. Miller, Jr. 


r 





Speakerphones, installed in a number of the company's executive 
offices, permit hands-free calling and let management hold office con- 
ferences by telephone. Here, Harry discusses some of the service 
features with Vice-President W. A. Gallagher. 








hand-stitching shapes and fits leather perfectly... 
in baseballs and Bostonians 


It takes 108 hand stitches to shape and 
snug-fit the horsehide to a major league 
baseball. In the Bostonian Flex-O-Mocs, 
it takes 136 expert hand stitches to mold 
the leather to the contours of your foot. 
The moccasin seam gives a foot-hug- 
ging fit plus extra softness where your 
foot flexes...where you need it most. 

If you look inside Flex-O-Mocs 


you'll see another “secret” of their 
comfort. The leather is actually shaped 
into a seamless “cup” that smoothly 
cradles and hugs your foot. 

For extra comfort, even Bostonian 
Flex-O-Moc outersoles are “tenderized.” 
They are rolled and re-rolled (like a 


baker rolls dough) until they are supple. 

We believe there’s no substitute for 
the care and patience of a Bostonian 
craftsman’s hands. Why not start en- 
joying the light-footed comfort of 
Bostonian Flex-O-Mocs. See them at 
your Bostonian Dealers...today! 


BOSTONIAN FLEX-O-MOCS 





Featured: #882, Bostonian Flex-O-Moe slip-on in Burnished Br 
with hand-woven ventilated front. Left: #890, Low-swee} 
Bostonian styles $19.95 to $35.00. Authentic moccasins $14 








hand: 









Right: #8867, three-eyelet blucher 
. Also #897 in black. Most 
f Mansfield and Bostonian Boys. 
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Mike & Bob, Iron Men 


Robert Trout and his CBS Radio mike have 
been together for 25 years. Their mettle 
has been tested by hot and cold wars, space 
exploration, pageantry and politics 

Trout is known as the “Iron Man of 
Radio” because of his remarkable coverage 
of great events under pressure, hour after 
hour. Through the in-fighting of every 
Presidential convention since 1936, through 
the long, tense hours of election nights, 
through the anxieties of the first manned 


space flight from Cape Canaveral, his lucid 
told the story to millions. What 
Trout’s fellow reporters is his 


reportin 
impresses 
ability to select the most meaningful facts 
from complex, fast-moving events and 
weave them into a graphic, exciting story 
By any standard, Robert Trout is one of 
broadcasting’s distinguished newsmen. He 
is heard regularly each weekend—part of 
the most complete seven-day-a-week news 
coverage on the air... CBS Radio News 


CBS RADIO STATIONS": Iilinols ne J Cc 
wsB8 anvitle WO. ecatur WSOY, Peor MBO, Quincy 
AO \ Spring! AX Indiana Ander 
A dine Mv smo WIOU 
Terre Hauto 
Mason City 
chita KFH 
Ile 
» WOMI, Paduc 
EW, Grand Rag 
Laneir Port WHI 
Minnesota 
KODE, Kar 
braska ( vOW stisbl : 
KILO Ohio Ak WKRC 
y sv 410, Ports 
town WKBN South Dskota Rapid City KOTA, Yankton WNAX 
Wisconsin Green Bay Madison W Milwaukee WMIL 


The CBS Radio Network 
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Now Alitalia gives Chicago the first direct jet flights to both Milan and Rome! 


Now it's possible for you to reach either Milan or Rome on 
a single Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce jet flight from Chicago... 
enjoying Alitalia’s famed Continental touch without inter- 


ALITALIA + 


ruption. Two flights a week until 
April 29...three for the summer 
season. You can make connec- 
tions throughout most of Europe 
with Alitalia’s Caravelle Jets. 


C2 








AIRLINES 


Alitalia is the more European way to jet to Europe. You 
receive Winged Arrow Service—attention with an Italian 
flair. It's not just a duty or a habit, but a pleasure. Your 


Travel Agent can tell you all 
about Alitalia's new Chicago 
service and help you plan that 
long-awaited trip to Europe. Or 
simply give us a call. 
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Diamonds will recall your finest: memories 


to-be-shared tomorrows 


All your good yesterdays and yout 
rhis year, let a 


brought together in her anniversary diamond gift. 
diamond gift make memorable that special anniversary, or important 


birthday. the birth of a child or any significant event. 


\ trusted jeweler can help you choose a lovely diamond gift— 
a pin, earrings, a dinner ring or bracelet. Or, he can design a one-of- 


a-kind original. Whether you spend $100, $500, or more, diamonds 


give your gift significance, enduring value. 


The gift she'll treasure beyond all others 
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LETTERS 





Echoes of Testing 


Sir: 

Time’s May 4 cover story giving in depth 
background on the need for the U.S. to re- 
sume nuclear testing in the atmosphere 
was brilliant. 

It sums up and gives world-wide circula- 
tion to the mostly unspoken convictions of 
many of us, that those who want freedom, 
and are willing and able to fight for it, will 
keep it—without a fight. 

T. V. O’GRapy 
Buffalo 


Sir: 

Your article was a sickly effort to justify 
the nuclear tests, an effort that exuded your 
own sense of guilt and tragic error. 

(THE Rev.) JouNn W. Parrisu 
Ferndale, Mich. 


Sir: 

After reading Ogle's statement that the 
world is a scary place, I feel that perhaps it 
would be better to end it with a bang rather 
than with a whimper. 

Ropert F, HALLIGAN 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Sir: 

I wholeheartedly agree with U.S. resump- 
tion of atmospheric nuclear testing. The only 
sad thing is that this testing did not come 
about much sooner. 

Marts Crrucis 
Glendale, Mo. 


Sir: 

Time’s report was an apologia for an act of 
immorality. To forswear responsibility for 
resumption of testing by saying we had no 
choice is a calculated and shrewdly executed 
move in gross self-deception. Do we take our 
lead from Soviet treachery ? 

Rosert L. Homes 
Austin, Texas 


Sir: 

In your story on nuclear testing, you tell 
how when the first atomic bomb was tested 
in 1945, Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer was 
reminded of a passage from the Hindus’ 
sacred Bhagavad Gita: “li the radiance of 
a thousand suns were burst into the sky, 
that would be like the splendor of the 
Mighty One.” 

Oppenheimer, a Sanskrit scholar, was 
struck a moment later by another passage 
from the same sacred writing: “I am become 
Death, the shatterer of worlds.” 

CHRISTOPHER Z, HOBSON 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you 
write us about your subscription, 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 


C) renew my present subscription. 


Subscription Rates U. S. and Canada, 1 jame 
year, $7.50; 2 years, $12.00; 3 years, 

$16.00; 5 years, $22.00. Canal Zone, 

Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Virgin :ddress 
Islands, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Pacific Islands, 1 year, _ 





Shooting at Sparrows 
Sir: 

Like many who have had the opportunity 
of knowing him well over a period of time, 
I was very grateful for your cover story on 
Karl Barth | April 20]. I felt that your cover- 
age, the appreciation, the attacks, the com- 
parisons with Paul Tillich and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr—the two theologians of Barth’s stature 
in America—were good and fair and just. But 
there was one thing. When I was doing my 
doctoral dissertation on Calvin under Barth, 
I once decided to use the power of Calvin's 
mind to destroy a petty modern critic. Barth 
put his hand on my sleeve and said, “Do not 
use a cannon to kill a sparrow!” And so I 
left the sparrow, the minor critic, out of my 
study. It is somewhat regrettable that Time 
gave so much space to the many American 
sparrows who enjoy camping on Barth's 
front lawn, 

Cuares A. M. HALr 

Dean of the Chapel 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Sir: 

It is obvious that Dr. Karl Barth has ad- 
vanced and progressive thoughts regarding 
God’s relation to man and man’s relation 
to God. 

Thinking men and women want religion 
redefined, and this demand is compelling re- 
ligion to re-evaluate itself, slowly hut surely. 

ALFRED LEVERENZ 
Chicago 


Who's on Third 
Sir: 

If, as you say, Charles W. Eliot and Wil- 
liam Greenleaf Eliot were first cousins | April 
271, their grandsons, Thomas Hopkinson 
Eliot and T. S, Eliot, would be third cousins, 
not fifth cousins, wouldn't they ? 

Harry H. Pierson 
Bangkok 


> Yes, but no. The fact is that Charles W. 
and William Greenleaf were third cousins, 
so Thomas Hopkinson and T. S. are fifth 
cousins. Oh, brother.—Ep. 


SANE 


Sir: 

Your account of SANE’s history [April 
271 surprises me. When did the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee publicly de- 
nounce SANE’s board? Though Senator 
Dodd criticized us, we were never “de- 
nounced” by any congressional committee. 

SANE was never slow to criticize the Sovi- 
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et Union. From its beginning in 1957, SANE 
has protested on behalf of people everywhere 
against tests anywhere—in East or West. 

We welcome Time's certification of our 
respectability. We continue to reject’ the 
“realism” of security through preparation for 
war and in our respectable way applaud the 
President's efforts at Geneva to break out 
of the grisly arms race. 

FraANK McCaLiisTER 
Co-Chairman 
SANE 
Chicago 


Sir: 

I deplore your condescending and superior 
attitude toward SANE and Dr. Spock. As a 
psychiatrist who has worked with children 
tor many years, I feel that Dr. Spock pre- 
sents a very honest and realistic attitude 
toward this insane business of atomic test- 
ing. He does not go far enough. Psychiatrists 
recognize that this constant living in fear, 
which we are all doing, is having a tre- 
mendous emotional impact upon our chil- 
dren. The constant talk about the nuclear 
threat and the threat of war is not condu- 
cive to happiness in our children. If more 
courageous and thoughtful Americans would 
speak up, as has Dr. Spock, perhaps we 
could overcome the madness which our na- 
tion is now involved in. 

Cart L. Kine. M.D. 


Wausau, Wis. 


Sir: 

Instead of “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” SANE's cry is “Liberty is expend- 
able. Don't let me dic.” 

Justis McCarruy Jr. 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


Drop the Kleenex 


Sir: 

In your March 16 issue, you credit Saul 
Bass with designing the new color-drop 
Kleenex package. Taint so. I designed that 
box, and it took lots of doing. 

Morton GoLpsHoLe 
Morton Goldsholl Design Associates 
Northfield, Tl. 


> Time picked up the wrong box. Hollywood 
Titlist Saul Bass designed another award- 
winning Kleenex box, now being marketed 
in the West —Ep. 


Bah! Bah! Bah! 
Sir: 

“New Haven for Women” indeed [April 
27). You know, of course, what will happen: 
sopranos in the Whiffenpoofs and a 98-lb. 
nymphet in the Yale crew. I am advising 
my son to give up his hopes of being a 
Yaleman and concentrate on the Daisy Chain 
at Vassar. 

RICHARD F.. PRENTIS 
Des Moines 
Sir: 

Harvard's craven, if piecemeal, capitulation 
to latter-day feminism, culminating in the 
recent decision to grant Radcliffe girls Har- 
vard degrees, should hardly be taken as an 
example by intellectually more mature insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

Cuartes A, Moser 
Vale '56 
New Haven, Conn. 


Duelers or Peace Marchers? 
Sir: 

The revival of ducling in German uni- 
versities [April 27] is more admirable than 
rioting on Florida beaches or picketing 
against proper military preparedness. 

1 wish we had 1,cco Alte Herren at 
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‘Eterna 27’ is the most significant skin cream discovery of our time! 


Women are actually seeing 
remarkable visible changes 








on their faces after using 


‘TETERNA 27 by Revlon 


: Eterna 27 


CREAM 


with Progenitir 





Now... women are reporting results as dramatic as those documented by 
scientific tests. For two years skin specialists in Switzerland and America 
tested this totally new cream on hundreds of women and witnessed visible 
changes in 6 out of every 10 cases! There is no other cream in all the world 


like ‘Eterna 27’. Its unique formula belongs to Revlon...and Revlon alone. 


You may discover you've been missing out while matter of age, it’s a matter of need—and every woman 


other women have been finding out what ‘Eterna 27’ must make her own decision. Can you afford not to 


try Revlon ‘Eterna 27°? 


can do for you! 
Revlon guarantees: Used nightly, ‘Eterna 27’ can 


Aska woman who has used‘ Eterna 27’ faithfully for 
10 days or more. Watch her face and listen as she talks. 
hen ask yourself: since the last time you saw her, 
hasn't there beena visible change in the way she looks? 


do more for your skin than any other cosmetic cream, 
whether it costs $20, $40 or $100. If, after 40 days you 
don't agree, simply return the jar for a total refund. 


Many women wonder: must my skin be mature to ‘Eterna 27° has no hormone activity, no hormone 


achieve these dramatic results? Actually, it’s not a effects. ‘Eterna 27’ costs 8.00 plus tax. ©1962 nev 


From the world’s most renowned cosmetic research laboratories: ETERNA 27’by REVLON 
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The White Gloves of Manpower! 


Symbol of temporary office help you can count on 


These new white gloves will identify more than 100,000 temporary office 
workers from MANPOWER. “The Girl in the White Gloves” is a special 
kind of office worker — selected for her ability, skill and experience 
“The Girl in the White Gloves” will adapt to your office routine quickly 
— she stays on Manpower’s payroll — she has been pre-screened, 
tested, bonded and insured. You have no hiring or record-keeping to do 
To be absolutely certain that you are getting the best in temporary 
typists, stenos, office machine operators, and clerical help . 

CALL FOR “THE GIRL IN THE WHITE GLOVES"! at The 


Manpower office in your city. She's ready to help you today. 


MANPOWER, INC. 


‘he world’s larg 





st temporary help service. + Over 250 oan throughout the world 


OFFICE SERVICES DIVISION / INDUSTRIAL HELP DIVISION 
SALESPOWER, INC, DIVISION / TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


@ 1062, Manpower, Inc, 


Harvard instead of 1,000 peace marchers 
rhey'd be considerably more practical 

Bitt Davipson 
Tucson, Ariz 


Sir 
The permanent damage from saber fight 
ing—aside from ugly-looking scars—cannot 
compete with the knocked-out brains and 
teeth in boxing and college football 
Hans J. RAAB 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


or 

One of the most outstanding German 
Americans, Carl Schurz, was a member and 
later an Alter Herr of the Deutsche Burschen 
schaft | dueling fraternity]. And I am certair 
that he was just as proud to have been a 
member as I am 

Hans C. Miska 

College Point, N.Y 


or 
Have the Germans really learned the les 
sons of World War I and World War II? 
Mrs. GEORGE JANISCH 
Seattle 


Sir 

I am glad to see the primitive and ridicu 
lous flesh-slashing exercises of some German 
Burschenschaften spotlighted by a foreign 
newsmagazine 





REINER HUNDERTMARK 
Aachen, Germany 


Gold-Plate Special 
or 

Ever since you reported that the Shah of 
Iran served pheasant d la périgourdine to the 
President and Mrs. Kennedy [April 20] 
I've been searching for the recipe. The least 
you can do is print it for me 

Leonarp J. Locascio 

Silver Spring, Md 


> Remove the wings from 12 pheasants, 
and braise birds in a 350° oven for 15 min 
idd “enough” vegetables—shallots, parsley 
carrots, onions, bay leaves and assorted herb 
everal veal bones, and the pheasant wing 
Continue to braise for 75 min. Remove the 
pheasants and vegetables from the pan. Add 
3 gts. of chicken stock, and “a little less than 
a fifth” of dry sherry and simmer for set 





eral hour idd truffles Julienne (sliced into 
thin disks and then crosswise into sliver 

Remove the wings and bones from the sauce 
Pour sauce over vegetables and pheasant 


It’s a dish fit for a Shah.—Epb 


Man of Steel 


or 
And now when we want to ask what we 
can do for our country, we damn well know 
whom to ask 
Wat MULLINS 
Norman, Okla 







Letters to the Editor sh ld be addresxed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y 
Time Inc » publishes Lire, For 
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Hicre is the most cherished, best-loved sterling design in the world. 


CHAN £2 ay: 


Once again, Gorham, in cooperation with fine retailers everywhere, 
offers you an opportunity to own Chantilly 
at a twenty-five per cent reduction from regular open stock prices. 
May 7 through May 23 only. 


The Gorham Company, Providence 7, R. I. 


Bingo! 






Boe pape Grectings 


YOU'VE DONE IT AGAIN WITH YOUR MOTHER'S DAY TELEGRAM. 
G CARD ARRIVES SO IMPRESSIVELY, SAYS 


NO OTHER GREETIN 


IT SO PERSONALLY. IMPULSIVE? MAYBE. SPLURGE-Y? OF 


COURSE. BUT, MY GOODNESS, ISN'T MOM WORTH IT? 


JUST CALL WESTERN UNION AND CHARGE \T. 





by WESTERN UNION 


©1962, Western Union 
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| A Visit with a Real-Life 


AMERICANA Family | 
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“The Americana helped Robert to make the honor roll 
...and Rodney isn’t very far behind!” 


—Mr.and Mrs. Robert J. Campbell, Waltham, Mass. 


Mr. Robert Campbell is a Boston book- 
seller, and an avid student of the Civil War, 
Because of his professional knowledge of 
reference materials, his choice of an ency- 
clopedia for his own family was bound to be 
a judicious one. Three years ago, he decided 
on THE AMERICANA—and his family has been 
using it constantly ever since. 

Recently, for example, Marilyn, who is 
17, did an English thesis on Transcenden- 
talism with the help of THE AMERICANA. 
Robert, 14, says THE AMERICANA “helped 
a lot” with a science project he did on As- 
tronomy. His twin brother, Rodney, received 
a great deal of help from THe AMERICANA 
with a project on Weather. Mr, Campbell 
uses THE AMERICANA “continually” to pin- 




























How proud you will be to have this 
supreme American authority in your 
home. No matter which binding 

you choose, THE AMERICANA will add 
rich distinction to the room 

in which you display it 


© 1%2- AMERICANA CORPORATION-A DIVISION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 
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point Civil War dates and events, and Mrs 
Campbell finds that “it certainly has helped 
me to answer some of the questions the 
children bring up.” 

The parents agree that “THE AMERICANA 
helped Robert to become an honor student” 
—and they say that Rodney isn’t very far 
behind him in marks. Both boys are science 
and “what THE AMERICANA tells 
them seems to whet their appetites for learn- 
ing even more.” 

THE AMERICANA has the combination of 
qualities needed by your teen-age school 
child. Here is one reference set which pro- 
vides both the completeness and authority 
of a fine adult encyclopedia, and the sheer 
readability and usefulness so important to 


lovers, 





THE 





the college-bound school youngster. 

In today’s race for the limited number of 
openings in good colleges and universities, 
can you afford not to give your child this 
important — perhaps decisive — advantage? 


What Other Americana Families Say 


th aides have 


in two 


“Our son's gr 
improved 30” 





years 
DOMINICK APONE, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


MRS.ELEANOR LENZEN, 
Salem Depot, N. H. 


ldren 





Our ree ch One of our most val 





ssions.” 
CLARENCE R. PARKER, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


EOQWARDO HELT, 
Winsted, Conn. 





investment immense help to 





1 our An 


our children 





ungsters’ jut 
LEON T. ASHLEY, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


MICHAEL STROVERCHY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MERICANA 


Send for 42-page brochure, 
**The Modern Americana 
Features."’ Contains dozens “= 
of Americana illustrations 


and facsimile pages, many in a 
full color. No cost or obliga- —_ 


tion, of course 


rt) mete) Elite), geile’ & 4 


AMERICANA CORPORATION, Dept. 59 
4606 East-West Highway, Wash. 14, D. C. 

Please send me your 42-page full-color il- 
lustrated brochure, “The Modern Ameri- 












cana Features” describing and showing 
the deluxe binding, specially designed 
format, Editorial Advisory Board and 


Board of Editorial Consultants, etc., and 
its up-to-date treatment of such subjects 
as Automation, Space Research, Atomic 
Developments, Teaching Machines, New 
Nations of the World 





Name 


Address 






City 
In Canada, 
Road 





Zone, .State.... 


address: Toronto, Ont.—99 Avenue 
Vancouver, B.C.—1281 West Georgia St 
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ACTUAL SPEAKER SIZE-—5S” x 3” 


Only Zenith puts a speaker this big 
in a radio so small! 


New Zenith Royal 500 Deluxe! World's finest performing, most 
beautiful pocket radio! Never before has there been a pocket radio 
with a speaker this big! It’s Zenith’s new, exclusive Extended Range 
Speaker that revolutionizes pocket radio tone quality. You hear more 
clear high notes, more rich low notes—with up to 4 times the volume 
of other radios the same size! Imagine — room size sound from a 
pocket size radio! You must hear it to believe it! Handsomely styled, 
non-breakable nylon cabinet in white, two-tone gray or ebony color, 
with smart gold color trim. Eight transistors. Quality-built by skilled 
American craftsmen. Zenith Royal 500 Deluxe, $60.00*. Zenith qual- 


ily pockel radios start as low as $26.95." 





The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


i , THE WEERLY NEWSMAGATINE 
| AN-CHIRE oo once e eas Haney R, Luce ( ) = 0. \ al ( = 
i Geitenee. . Roy E Laksen . 
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i} Execurive Comer 
2 fo comeedd Tut Boar. - — Axpaew Heiscete 
: ince ssieseele Piss x AMES A. LINEN 
" ...-+..,. Heotey Donovan 
ASSISTANT DinecTor. —... ..... Atuert L, Fore na 7 ¥ : 
AST week TIME Inc. acquired a 77-year-old textbook publish- 
) fey Alecanaer ing firm, the Silver Burdett Co.. and this provides a suitable 
i MANAGING EDITOR occasion to tell our readers something about our expanding venture 


into book publishing. 


Otto Fuerbringer a = . ? _ 
Silver Burdett has deep roots in American education. providing 
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Thomas Griffith, James Keogh textbooks. mostly for elementary schools, in music, arithmetic. 
SENIOR EDITORS spelling. geography and history. Its texts are in use in all 50 states 
A. T. Baker, Robert W.. Bayd Jr. Robert C. Ciriatupher. and in 113 countries, and it has published books in such languages 
Champ Clark, George G. Danie te Rickerd seamen.” as Bengali. Urdu, Thai. and. for the past 60 years in the Philippines, 
: ASSOCIATE EDITORS in Tagalog. Last year its sales totaled $7,500,000. As a subsidiary of 
; ames Atwater, Dot Auchineloss, Bruce Barton Jr, TIME Ine.., it will continue to operate with its present management 
| . foo Bia, Wi onsen. Gale Ca Hon, and staff in Morristown N.J.. but will now be stile to make use of 
famictons 3. aie, Jai Kates Fgintha Novo our corporate resources. including our reference library of 530.000 
Spores shall Loch, Peter Bird Mastin, Robert books, and 6,000,000 photographs and drawings. 
John M. Scott, Robert Shanyerton. TIME Ine. is happy to be associated with so well-established a 
i CONTRIBUTING EDITORS : textbook firm, and hopes that together we can make an increasingly 
tarnara tw Clie, Sncer avian bs Greeny: effective contribution to American education. This is only one part 
, race Heaferaan «ail ip lg ij ha of our expanding book publishing. Only last year. after publishing a 
f (cvias.Georae’ Love, Ea Magnan: Pa ala number of individual books. TIME Inc. established its own book 
a Pl hone Richard Murphy”, Charles Farmiter, Jobe division. with Jerome Hardy as publisher and Norman Ross as 
jj i : editor. In 1961 the new division published 13 titles and sold 3.400.- 
: * wedgape coon 000 copies. including the Lire Pictorial Atlas and Lire’s World and 
ly Nature libraries series. The division s most ambitious future project 
: aie Leg nS a act hse er: ehauuan isa six-volume history of the U.S. ; 
Fremd, Steele Gauge. Mann Gali Beret ay” We on Time are now busy helping to launch a soft-cover book 
2 Roweoe, Ail, Joan Merged Maa club called the Tre Reading Program, with Max Gissen as editor. 
Frisia’ A, Bolaer. oro Hourne, : Every other month we will send out to subscribers (80,000 of whom 
ei lee Coal, et Matt meee have signed up so far) three or four books picked by the editors for 
ica Nancy Gay Faber. Allis N. Wergusor. their contemporary relevance. their readability and their quality. 
© Funeer,, Bente ‘col Veal { The first four now being mailed out indicate the kind of choice we 
Deborah neon, Harriet Hees, Georwis have made: The American Character, by D. W. Brogan; The Power 
for Geraldine porn. om ‘Sere and the Glory, by Graham Greene; Reveille in Washington, by 
phere thal sok « Mere Sey Margaret Leech, and The Worldly Philosophers, by Robert L. Heil- 
jess Pascoe, & Sarton Hikul, Patricia J. 2 tine (3 broner. In addition to a positioning preface by the editors of Time, 
heute sranler.. Vigpens, Seevraae, Toes ee tiscali often as not we hope to incorporate a specially written introduction 
Ait Vanaman, ‘Susanne &. Washburn. Helis Wolpert: i by a critic or authority in the field, or by the author himseli. 
For example, here is Graham Greene, introducing the book that 
CORRESPONDENTS “gives me more satisfaction than any I have written”: 
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The Power and the Glory was born of a journey to Mexico in the 
winter of 1937-38 undertaken for quite other motives than a novel. 
It was not a very happy journey, clouded politically because Eng- 
land was about to break off diplomatic relations with Mexico and 


uur White, nH. Zim, Curcaco: Murray Gart, ° : , 
. ‘aul Hurmuses, Bernard sforri Miriam Rurwell, Wil- personally because a rather odd libel action had been brought against 
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house, New vou ilar C. Rapplese Jr. Wit from the south to Mexico City with an attack of dysentery, 1 found 

i Kiam E. Smith, Calvin Trillin | ap ctf Pada . SR we ee . 

; Lutiey Morris, Boston: Ruth Mehriens. DALLAS: | a letter from my publisher... the Lord Chief Justice had taken a 
. Mark Sullivan. | Dewvent Barren Ge mawi b. Rett severe view of the case and there was some danger that I might be 
4 fokl, ‘Saw Francisco: Roger Stone. Untren Nations: arrested on my return, But by the time I had received my mail I 

Ssdedactahibeat or scien Ciciois ie Carsales Hida had taken such a distaste to Mexico that even an English prison 
Balfour, Monica Dehn, Dudley Dour. Pats: Curtis promised relief . 

r . Ed Bohr, Godfrey Blunden, . : een . F 

Asin traci Shenker. Bowie: James, Bell, Koliert Ball i Even in an introduction. Greene seems compulsively readable— 
William Rademackers. Rostr: iam McHale t : 





Moscow: Edmund which is the way we hope our entire soft-cover book program will 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Crowds 


From the White House 
things looked pretty rosy. 

There were, of course, serious problems 
to be thought about or dealt with. War- 





last week 


fare raged in Southeast Asia and the U.S. 
had a deep commitment there (see cove) 
story). It appeared that the U.S. Con- 
gress, despite lopsided Democratic ma- 
jorities in both houses, might plow under 
a lot of the legislative pro 
grams before it went home. The nation’s 
suspicious of the 
lashing at- 


despite 


President's 


businessmen were still 
result of his s 
steel industry. But 
these concerns, the prevailing mood in- 
side the White House was a cheerful 
almost exuberant confidence. 

Cool Reaction. The President endured 
a few chilly breezes when he spoke at the 
.S. Chamber 
Constitu- 
said 





President as a 
tack on the 


mnual convention of the | 
of Commerce in Washington's 
tion Hall, His Administration. he 
was not anti-business, not against profits. 

We want prosperity, and in the free en- 
terprise system there can be no prosperity 
without profit. We want a growing econ- 
omy, and there can be no growth without 
the investment that is inspired and fi- 
nanced by profit.” 

But the delegates remained wary. “He 
gave a nice speech,” said one of them 
afterward. “but actions speak louder than 
words. Nothing he said here this morning 
erased his actions taken against the steel 
industry.” The business community had 
cause for concern. Kennedy is not ideo- 
logically against business: he probably 
thinks he is all for it. But the fact is that 
as a millionaire’s son with no experience 
in any calling but politics, the President 
has led an economically sheltered life 
and he does not seem to understand busi 
ness or businessmen very well. Business- 
men across the country are repeating to 
each other the published report (now vig- 
orously denied by the White House) that 
in the white-hot early hours of his clash 
with U.S, Steel Corp. over a rise in steel 
“My father alwavs told 
me that all businessmen were s.o.b.s. but 


prices he said 


I never believed it till now. 

Warm Reception. Four days after his 
C. of C. appearance, the President planed 
New Orleans to make another 
speech, this time to boost his trade-expan 


down to 


Ix BERKELEY: THI 


sion bill. The occasion was the dedication 
of a huge new $12.5 million wharf on the 
Mississippi River. a fitting symbol of in- 
ternational trade. In his talk, the Presi- 
dent restated his essential argument tor 
his bill: presidential authority to slash 
tariffs is required to keep the European 
Common Market open to U.S. exports. 
“In May of 1962." he said, “we stand 
we must trade or fade. 
backward or go 


at a great divide 
We must either go 
forward. 

What was striking about Kennedy’s trip 
to New Orleans was not his speech, but 
the reception he got. Louisianians greeted 
him at the airport with waving flags and 
blaring bands. Some 200.000 including 
children out of school for the day lined the 
streets to cheer him as he passed by in the 
motorcade. and great numbers of them 
were still waiting on the sidewalks after he 
finished his speech, to cheer him again as 
he rode back toward the heart of town 

Crowds are a measure of political pop- 


ularity, and Kennedy in his travels has 
certainly been getting the crowds. In 
Berkeley. Calif.. last March. a Kennedy 
speech attracted at least 85.000 people 


to the University of California stadium. 
It is therefore obvious why Kennedy is 


IN New ORLEANS 


sa sa 


PeopLe Art 


Few 








With Him 


so cheerful nowadays. He has the people 
with him—not necessarily with his plans 
and programs, but with him as a man 
and leader. And few politicians would 
ask for more. 


° ° 
Differing Diagnoses 

At first glimpse. the meeting in Presi- 
dent Kennedy's office last week looked 
like a friendly consultation, Relaxing in 
his rocker, the President described how 
much the chair helped his chronic back- 
ache. The seven doctors around him lis- 
tened intently, agreed that rockers were 
good therapy. But then Kennedy pro 
ceeded to outline his views on medical 
care for the aged—and things suddenly 
got uncongenial. The seven doctors were 
officials of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which strongly opposes the President's 
medical-care program. 

A.M.A. President Dr. Leonard W. Lar- 
son and his colleagues came at the Prest- 
dent’s invitation. Although the Adminis- 
tration bill providing hospital, nursing and 
minor doctor care for 14 million elderly 
Americans (with the cost covered by in- 
creases in the social sec urity tax and the 
amount of wages on which the tax is fig- 
ured) is still before the House Ways 
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Frepric Marcu READING AT Noget Wuite House Fete 
Look what Daddy has done now. 


and Means Committee, President Kenne- 
dy is increasingly optimistic about its 
chances. The day he met the A.M.A., he 
had breakfasted with congressional lead- 
ers. They informed him that the members 
of Congress, while back home for the 
Easter recess, had said that medical care 
was an issue with real political sex appeal. 
On that ground, Kennedy launched some 
propaganda at his principal adversaries. 
“You're beaten,” he told his guests. “The 
only question now is if it is to be financed 
out of social security or general revenue,” 
adding that he favored the former. 

But the doctors were far from ready to 
admit defeat. Dr. Edward Annis, chair- 
man of the A.M.A. speakers’ bureau, who 
tours the U.S. on behalf of A.M.A. causes, 
said he found even old people backing 
away from the Administration proposal. 
Indeed, predicted Dr. Annis, support of 
the bill will soon become a political liabil- 
ity. During the 45-minute debate, inter- 
rupted once when a smiling Caroline Ken- 
nedy tapped on the office window as 
she was passing by, no agreements were 
reached. “We had an honest exchange of 
divergent views,” reported Dr. Annis 
afterward. 

If they welcomed the Kennedy invita- 
tion to a face-to-face discussion, the doc- 
tors were still mad over heavy-handed 
White House propaganda efforts. Close 
by the office where they sat last week, an 
Administration task force cranked out re- 
leases and scripts, helped a lobby called 
the National Council of Senior Citizens 
for Health Care. Fortnight from now, 
the President will fly to New York and 
address a medicare rally in Madison 
Square Garden; his speech will be tele- 
vised to other rallies around the U.S. Dr. 
Larson protested this “bandwagon” tech- 
nique, and the A.M.A. demanded equal 
TV time to reply—which, perhaps to the 
A.M.A.’s surprise, was promptly granted 
by the network. 
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THE CAPITAL 
Far from the Briar Patch 


Well, there’s just no end to it. Every 
time anyone thinks that Jack and Jackie 
Kennedy have surpassed themselves in 
their White House receptions, they man- 
age to super-surpass themselves. Last 
week they did it again. 

To the home of the President and his 
lady came 49 Nobel laureates, who with 
their wives and other distinguished guests 
totaled 173.* Gathering in the East 
Room, the Nobelmen plucked glasses of 
Manhattans, martinis and sherry from 
passing trays. Then the word quietly 
passed that the President was about to 
enter—and waiters plucked the drinks 
away from the guests. 

In came Kennedy, accompanied by 
Jackie in a sea-foam green evening gown 
by Oleg Cassini. In the reception line, 
Chemist Linus Pauling, who had spent the 
day in a ban-the-bomb picket line outside, 
got special attention. “Glad to see you ex- 
pressing your opinions so strongly,” said 
Kennedy heartily. And Jackie twitted him 
with “Why do you do that? Every time 
Caroline sees people outside with signs, 
she says, ‘What has Daddy done now?’” 

In a dinner toast, the President ob- 
served: “I think this is the most ex- 
traordinary collection of talent, of human 
knowledge, that has ever been gathered 
together at the White House—with the 
possible exception of when Thomas Jeffer- 
son dined alone.”’ Canada’s Liberal Party 
leader, Lester Pearson, who had been in- 


* Of the Western Hemisphere’s Nobelmen who 
attended, 45 were scientists (nine laureates from 
the University of California alone represented 
three more prizes than Russia has won since the 
Nobel awards were established in 1901), Non- 
scientists on hand were Peace Prizewinners 
Ralph Bunche and Canada’s Pearson, Literature 
Winners Pearl Buck and Saint-John Perse. 
Novelist William Faulkner declined, 


vited to the President's bedroom for a 
talk while Kennedy dressed for dinner, 
had a less graceful and less expansive view. 
“This is the President's Easter egghead 
roll,” he quipped. 

Climax of Civilization. The company 
turned out to be congenial. Attorney Gen- 
eral Bobby Kennedy took into tow a fel- 
low named John Glenn. “Hey, John,” 
yelled Bobby over the din to the astro- 
naut, “come over here and meet the 
ambassador.” After dinner, the U.S. Air 
Force's 30-piece “Strolling Strings” came 
into the hallway where guests were min- 
gling. Linus and Ava Pauling promptly 
swirled into a Viennese waltz. Other cou- 
ples joined in, and Pauling, flushed with 
success, ordered a tango. About that time 
Jack and Jackie entered and—since there's 
not supposed to be dancing at the White 
House unless it has been formally sched- 
uled—appeared startled. “Look, Jack,” 
said Jackie, “they're dancing”—and, for 
a while, the dancing continued. 

For the evening’s main feature, the 
guests were marshaled into the gold- 
curtained East Room, where Actor Fred- 
ric March read excerpts from the works 
of three dead Nobel laureates. First came 
the heavily sarcastic foreword to Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street; “Main Street is the 
climax of civilization. That this Ford car 
might stand in front of the Bon Ton 
Store, Hannibal invaded Rome and Eras- 
mus wrote in Oxford cloisters.” 

Next, while the 77-year-old widow of 
George Catlett Marshall strained to hear 
from her front-row seat, came a passage 
from the 1947 Harvard speech in which 
the soldier-statesman proposed the Mar- 
shall Plan of postwar aid: “Our policy is 
directed not against any country or doc- 
trine but against hunger, poverty, desper- 
ation and chaos.” 

For his third offering, March had 
planned to read Ernest Hemingway's 
short story, The Killers. But as tribute 
to World War II PT-boat Hero Ken- 
nedy, Widow Mary Hemingway had dug 
through a bank vault of her husband’s 
unpublished manuscripts, come up with 
a chapter from a novel about a young 
American who fought Nazi submarines 
from a fishing boat. It began: “The wind 
had blown heavily for more than fifty 
days but now it had dropped off.” Mary 
Hemingway had removed some of the 
profanity beforehand. After March fin- 
ished, she sighed: “It was typical of the 
sort of thing that Papa did so well.” 

"You've Got Lipstick." Next evening 
the White House lights glowed again with 
the President's annual reception for the 
diplomatic corps. Jackie brought back the 
Strolling Strings and also the Marine Band 
jazz combo for dancing—scheduled. The 
hit of the evening was new Russian Am- 
bassador Anatoly Dobrynin, who whisked 
his attractive brunette wife through a fox 
trot, insisted the step was “typical Rus- 
sian.” Among the early evening kibitzers 
was Caroline Kennedy, who appeared in 
an organdy dress and bandaged chin, 
proudly explained that she had cut her 
chin while capering alongside the White 
House swimming pool. 
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THORNTON WILDER 
l »k! A lighthouse 


A fortnight ago, Caroline had been reg- 
istered at Miss Porter's School in Farm 
ington, Conn., where Jackie went. The 
day after the diplomatic reception, she 
got an opportunity to see what other Miss 
Porter's girls look like 
brate a successful building drive, Jackie 
Kennedy had invited Farmington alumnae 
to an The girls were de- 
lighted by an unexpected visit from the 
President, who paused long enough to 
shake some hands 
whisper to his wife: 
on your teeth.” 

"A Wonderful Climax." The White 
House-sponsored acknowledgment of cul- 
ture was spreading all over Washington. 
Last week Novelist Thornton Wilder 
came to town to read from his works at a 
Cabinet Evening” in the State Depart- 
ment Auditorium; he stayed over for a 
White House dinner this week honoring 
French Minister for Culture André Mal- 
raux for which the guest list was heavily 
studded with actors and writers. “Wash- 
said Wilder grandiloquently, “is 
becoming like a lighthouse on the hill for 
those things for which we spend our lives.” 
that 


later. To cele- 


alternoon tea. 


and 
“You've got lipstick 


pose tor pictures 





ington 


More spontaneous, and for reason 


better said, were the remarks of Mrs. 
George Marshall, who had paused, upon 
leaving the Nobel prizewinners’ dinner 


in dialogue that might have 
Our Town: “When they first 


to comment 


come trom 


Linus PAULING (LEFT 


FOREGROUND } 


called me, I said, ‘I’m such an old lady I 
could never go.’ I've been away from here 
so long I don’t know any of these people 
today, except from the newspapers. But 
I bought myself a dress so I could come. 
This is my last time out, but 
wonderful climax for me. Now I can go 
back to my briar patch,” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


New Man for Formosa 

Ever since U.S. Ambassador to For- 
mosa Everett F. Drumright resigned two 
months ago. the Administration has scout- 
ed for a successor. Finally, last weekend 
it picked a man who appeared to have 


it’s been 


the right qualifications: tormer (1949 
52 Ambassador to Moscow Alan G. 
Kirk, 73. 


Philadelphian Kirk is a late but capable 
to the diplomatic Lured 
to the sea by boyhood canoeing on the 
Delaware River, he graduated from An- 
napolis in 1909, became a gunnery expert. 
By World War Il, he had his rear ad- 
miral’s flag. led invasion task forces 

Sicily and Normandy. instituted the cus 
tom of broadcasting battle action to sea- 


comer service. 





men below decks. His last professional 
contact with China was In Igtt-14 as a 
gunboat ensign on the Asiatic Station 


during the Sun Yat-sen revolution. His 
last prolonged contact with the Kennedys 
was in 1939-1940, When Joseph Kennedy 
was Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's and Kirk was his naval attache. 
Retiring from the Navy in 1946, Kirk 
was invited into the diplomatic service. 
He served first as concurrent Ambassador 
to Belgium and Minister to Luxembourg 
then went to the Soviet Union. Early this 
year, on the strength of his Belgian con- 
tacts, Kirk was pressed into special serv- 
ice. He Brussels to persuade 
officials of the Belgian combine controlling 
the Congo's 





flew to 
giant mining 
accept the proposal ior a strong 
government in the Congo rather 
powerful Katanga under Moise 
be. Recalling that service. the 
istration asked aging Alan 
turn to Government work. 


enterprises to 
central 
than a 
r'shom- 
Admin 
Kirk to re- 
Cheerfully 
he agreed. 


amip AFTER-DINNER GATIETY 





THE ADMINISTRATION 


Remember Not... 

Delivering a warm little speech to open 
a concert by Negro Singer Harry Bel- 
afonte in the Washington Coliseum, At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy tripped 
over his peroration. Said he, referring to 
the Foreign Student Service Council 
which sponsoring the affair; “You 
people are exemplifying what my brother 
meant when he said in his inaugural ad- 
dress. ‘Ask what you can do for—uh—do 
not ask what can do—uh—ask not 
what you can do for your country but 
Well, anyhow, you remember his words. 
As laughter spread Bobby turned red 
shrugged, and concluded gamely That's 
why my brother is President. 


THE SOUTH 
Ticket Tempest 


Louisiana newspapers all but ignored it. 
A few even scoffed at it. But the headlines 
in the North seem like a big 
deal: the segregationist White Citizens 
Council of New Orleans was offering tree 
one-way Southern Ne- 
groes who wanted to move North. 

The idea was far from but much 
of the U.S. press recorded every bellow- 


was 


you 


made it 


transportation to 
new 
from the council's man-in- 


charge-of-the-tickets brash George L. 
Singelmann, 46, a personal aide to excom- 


ing boast 


municated Segregationist Leander Perez. 
Singelmann would, he said, fill a train 
with 1 > Negroes and send it North. 





And even before that happened, he would 
load more than 100 Negroes on two buses 
in just one day. He would help dispatch 
unemployed Negroes from Little Rock to 
Boston and ask Senate Candidate Teddy 
Kennedy to care for them at Hyannis- 
port, He would shuttle others off to Rich- 


ard Nixon with demands to have the 
former Vice President establish them in 
his home town of Whittier, Calif. 

After three weeks of reveling in the 
publicity (he brought his son John, 10 
with him when newsmen gathered, ex- 
plaining, “John wanted to get his picture 
on TV too Singelmann had been able 


volunteers, including 
another of ten, and 
st one integrationist Freedom Rider, 
who gleefully accepted the racist money 
just for the ride. Most of the Negroes 
arrived in New York and 
sheepish, shy and startled by 
and inquiring reporters. 

Some of the reaction was as farcical as 
Singelmann’s project. Author-Columnist 
Harry Golden urged Negroes to accept 
the free rides. enjoy a lark in the North, 
and he would provide funds to get them 
back home. Wealthy Chicago Art Dealer 
Richard L. Feigen, 31, said he had $10,000 
he would use to buy white supremacists 
one-way tickets to South Africa. But one 
statistic seemed to show just how insig- 
nificant Singlemann’s scheme really is: in 
the past ten years, more than 92,000 Ne- 


to muster only 65 
one family of twelve 





at lei 


Los Angeles 
flashbulbs 


groes have left Louisiana at their own 
expense and with no encouragement—and 
no publicity—at all. 
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POLITICS 
April Fool 


On the eve of April Fools’ Day. Ar- 
kansas’ Governor Orval E. Faubus an- 
nounced that he would not run for re- 
election. But last week. just three hours 
before the filing deadline for the July 31 
Democratic primary, Faubus  smilingly 
said that he had changed his mind and 
would try for a fifth term. 

Faubus claimed that his ulcers—the 
main reason for quitting the race—had 
calmed down during the past month. But 
there was a more important reason for 
his readiness to return to the dyspepsia 
of politics. When his powerful organiza- 
tion failed to come up with a strong can- 
didate for Governor. Faubus decided that 
he could not sit back and see a bitter 
political enemy take over the state. 

Faubus’ major opponent is Little Rock 
Attorney Sidney McMath. 49, who was 
Governor from 1949-53. A former Faubus 
ally, McMath split with the Governor by 
criticizing his extremist tactics in opposing 
school integration in Little Rock in 1957- 
58. Besides McMath, Faubus will have to 
contend with five other candidates in the 
July primary. including another friend 
turned foe: Segregationist Dale Alford. 
46, who was elected to Congress in 1958 
in the stormy aftermath of the Little 
Rock crisis. Plainly, segregation is going 
to be a primary issue. This is unfortunate. 
since 48 Negroes now attend three Little 
Rock high schools. and there has been no 
trouble since Orval stirred up the fuss 
in the first place. 


End of the Road 


Snapping his red galluses in the sun- 
shine, he sometimes seemed the same old 
showman. A Goliath of a man (6 ft. 8 in.. 
245 Ibs.), he still had some big ideas. 
Cried he: “Big Jim is going to furnish the 
leadership. We're going forward. If you 
want to go, I'll take you.” 

James E. (“Kissin’ Jim”) Folsom, 53 
Governor of Alabama from 1947 to 1951 
and from 1955 to 1959. was trying for a 
political comeback—and everyone thought 
he would make it. His campaign message 
was one of moderation on Alabama's most 
controversial question. “The Civil War is 
over!” Folsom orated. “Let us join the 
people together again. Let us furnish lead- 
ership for our colored people. You were 
raised amongst ‘em. Go down in the black 
belt and the white folks talk more like the 
Negroes than the Negroes do. Their two 
colleges aren't even accredited. They've 
just got eight trade schools, and they want 
two more and they're entitled to them. 
Last year we turned our bad face to the 
world. They took pictures of mobs run- 
ning around the streets of Birmingham. 
They was taking people out at night, 
floggin’ ‘em and mutilatin’ and castratin’. 
Let us have peace in the valley.” 

Big Jim had been talking this way for a 
long time—and getting away with it. As 
Governor, he had even dared tease Ala- 
bama’s segregationists. Said he: “No Ne- 
gro child will be forced to go to school 
with white children as long as I am Gov- 
ernor of Alabama.” During his adminis- 
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tration he opposed segregationist plans to 
convert public schools to private schools, 
refused to sign oppressive segregation bills, 
even had a drink in the Governor's man- 
sion with New York's Negro Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell (‘They say I drank 
Scotch and soda with Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell. That's a lie. Anybody who knows me 
knows I don't drink Scotch”). 

But now. in 1962, Alabama had 
changed, its racial feelings inflamed by vi- 
olence at Montgomery, Anniston and Bir- 
mingham. Big Jim had changed, too. His 
hair was greyer, his face was pouchier, his 
lines had lost their punch. When the votes 
were counted last week in Alabama's Dem- 
ocratic primary, Big Jim was third in a 
field of seven. Selected to face each other 
in the May 29 runoff: former Circuit 
Judge George Wallace, 42, who promises 
that he will go to jail before permitting in- 
tegrated schools, and Tuscaloosa State 
Senator Ryan deGraffenried, 37, a racial 
moderate. If it was any consolation to 
Folsom, Birmingham’s super-segregation- 
ist Public Safety Commissioner, Eugene 
(“Bull”) Connor, finished a sorry fifth. 


AIR AGE 
The Pilot 


Higher and higher it flew—So.000 ft. 
100,000 . . . 150,000 . . . 200,000. 
Roaring into a hell-hot 3.443 m.p.h., it 
peaked into a graceful arc, seemed to 
hover uncertainly for a brief moment, 
then hurtled downward. Minutes later, its 
tail skids carved a high rooster tail of 
dust in the wind-slicked silt of Rogers 
Dry Lake in California. The plane 
stopped. “Well.” said Test Pilot Joe 
Walker as he threw off the switches in the 
cockpit, “there's that one for today.” In 
his X-15, Walker had just streaked to a 
new altitude record for manned planes: 
246,700 ft.—46.7 miles above the earth. 
Dramatic as it was, the flight that sent 
the rocket-powered X-15 to new heights 
last week was hardly more dramatic than 
Walker's career. Since 1945, when he 
joined the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (it was then called 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics), Joseph Albert Walker, 41, 
has flown more hot planes than any other 
test pilot. Walker has taken the X series, 





beginning with the X-1, through a hair- 
raising number of tests, nearly quadru- 
pling speed and altitude records. 

First Ride. Gary Cooper could have 
played Joe Walker. Walking as though he 
were wearing cowboy boots, Walker lards 
his speech with sounds like “Yup.” “I 
reckon.” and “Haw!” and claims that he 
is just “a physicist who travels.” He grew 
up on a 200-acre farm near the Pennsyl- 
vania coal-mining town of Washington. 
“I don’t know that I was ever a confirmed 
farmer.” he drawls. “But you grow up 
doin’ somethin’, and you don’t shake it. 
Physical inactivity just bugs me no end. 
and that’s somethin’ you don't suffer 
from on the farm.” 

The farm didn’t hold Walker for long. 
He went to Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, studied physics, 
graduated with a B.A. degree in 1942. 
Even before that, he had fallen in love 
with flying. “Whenever an airplane went 
by, everythin’ stopped for me.” In_ his 
senior year at college, he and a friend 
decided to try their wings at a grass air- 
held at Waynesburg. The event had some- 
thing of the character of a corn-silk 
smoking session behind the barn. “TI tell 
you,” he says. “there was a lot of foot- 
draggin’ on the way. I kept wonderin’ out 
loud if we weren't goin’ the wrong way. 
if we oughtn’t to turn around. But we 
went up, finally, in a yellow. two-seat 
Piper Cub. The pilot kept me up there 
for half an hour, lettin’ me take the 
stick and whip us through a few turns 
and glides. After that first ride. there 
wasn't any doubt what I was goin’ to do.” 

Names & Numbers. He did it first in a 
»-38 fighter in World War II. A weather 
reconnaissance pilot in the Fifteenth Air 
Force in Italy, Walker flew 58 missions 
over German-held territory around the 
Black Sea, Austria and Southern France. 
“We didn’t worry much about German 
fighters, but we had a couple of morale 
machine guns strapped on in case we had 
to tangle with ‘em. Actually, flyin’ in the 
war was more fun than flyin’ today, I 
felt we were livin’ pretty high off'n the 
hog. The P-38 was a fine airplane, but 
hell, today there's no such thing as walkin’ 
out there casually with your flyin’ boots 
and your scarf trailin’ over your shoulder, 
jumpin’ in and blastin’ off. Flyin’ ma- 
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chines are too danged complex today.” 
In 1944 Walker was mustered out of the 
Air Force with the D.F.C, and seven oak- 
leaf clusters, “mainly for lastin’ through 
38 missions, I think. Haw! Actually, they 
said it was because I did a superior job.” 

Within a few years, Walker had joined 
the small cadre of topflight test pilots at 
California’s Edwards Air Force Base. 
There the day-to-day flying in unproven 
craft is shrouded with a cloak, striped 
with courage and death. The pilots re- 
member the names and the numbers of 
colleagues who have folded their wings. 
They speak of Howard Lilly, who stacked 
in on take-off in his D-558-I. They re- 
member the “beautiful” flight profile that 
Air Force Captain Milburn Apt flew just 
before they dug him and his X-: out of 
the desert floor near the base, and they 
recall the death of famed Test Pilot Iven 
Kincheloe Jr., who flamed out in an F-ro4. 

And yet they fly. Joe Walker, who has 
felt the breath of death more than once, 
says, “You can't give a lot of thought to 
the danger. It’s there. I reckon. About 
all you can do is hang onto that old 
cliché about the danger in crossin’ the 
street or drivin’ on the highway. If every- 
body worried about it, nobody'd do a 
danged thing.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Operation Silk Hat 


Nine F-105 Thunderchiefs swooped 
low, dropped 750-lb. bombs that disinte- 
grated a target supply depot. A dozen 
F-100 Super Sabres scorched the earth 
with napalm. A Falcon rocket burst from 
an F-106 Delta Dart, sent a drone air- 
craft to the ground in blazing bits. As a 
Tactical Air Command flight of F-1oss 
sped overhead, a simulated nuclear bomb 
was exploded in a miniature fireball and 
nonradioactive mushroom cloud. As the 
waves of noise, heat and blast rolled 
across Florida’s Eglin Air Force Base, 
Commander in Chief John Kennedy 
grinned from a rocking chair. The U.S. 
Air Force was putting on a show for the 
boss—and the boss seemed impressed. 

The President watched eight B-52 
crews run to their planes and get into 
the air in 7 min. 34 sec. After Kennedy 
sounded a Klaxon, five Voodoo crews were 
airborne in 2 min. 24 sec. The President 
saw F-rogs hit target rockets with Side- 
winder missiles, laughed as an ancient 
C-47, all souped up with JATO rockets, 
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One for the show. 


shot into the sky like a jet. He inspected 
a line of 33 different aircraft, from the 
X-15 to the B-52, ducked inside a security 
hangar for a look at supersecret weapons. 

No question about it. “Operation Silk 
Hat” was a good show. The Air Force had 
been working on it for five months. It had 
cost “several million” dollars. Wood and 
canvas buildings, erected as ground tar- 
gets, cost some $5,000 alone. Nearly 4.000 
men helped set the stage, polishing all the 
aircraft with NEVR-DULL wax, and 
shining trucks that the President never 
saw. For the press. 23 special telephone 
lines and eight Teletype machines were 
installed. For the President, 20 white tele- 
phones, each with a White House decal, 
were spaced conveniently along his route. 

To all the services. such presidential 
shows are the most serious sort of busi- 
ness. “In an ordinary training operation,” 
says an Air Force general, “the attitude is 
‘So what?’ But in a presidential show, 
well, it’s for keeps.’ Adds one of his Pen- 
tagon colleagues: “They're just as tough 
as combat operations, and sometimes men 
get hurt or killed.” In preparing for the 
Eglin show, one did. Captain Charles G, 
Lamb Jr.. 31. of Indianapolis. died when 
his F-ros disintegrated at 2,000 ft. as 
he practiced a supersonic bomb pullout 
with a force of 4.25 Gs. 


GEORGIA 
There'll Be Some Changes Made 


Not until it is honest to give eight 
ounces for a pound and only fifty cents 
for a dollar can the county unit system be 
anything but deception and fraud. 

—Editorial in the Atlanta Journal, 1917 

The late Georgia Politician Eugene Tal- 
madge used to say that he didn’t care if he 
never carried any county that was big 
enough to have a streetcar. And he had 
good reason to feel that way: by aiming 
his appeal at the back-country farms and 
hamlets, rough-cut “Ol’ Gene” got him- 
self elected Governor four times. So solid 
was his power that he was able to pass it 
down to his son Herman. who was twice 
Governor and is now a U.S. Senator. 

Ol’ Gene's power was built upon Geor- 
gia’s county unit system, one of the most 
bizarre devices in U.S, state politics. The 
system applied only to primaries, but in 
Georgia the Democratic primaries are the 
only important elections (no Republican 
has been elected to statewide office in 
Georgia in this century). The system as- 


signed each county a certain number of 
“unit votes”—the 38 most populous coun- 
ties had six or four votes apiece, and each 
of the remaining 121 counties had two 
votes. A county's unit votes went to the 
candidate who got the most popular votes, 
and the candidate with the highest num- 
ber of county unit votes won the election. 

Indirect Victim. Under this arrange- 
ment, the ballot of a voter in a little 
piney-woods county was a lot weightier 
than the ballot of a voter in a large city. 
Example: Fulton County (Atlanta), with 
556,326 inhabitants, had only three times 
as many unit votes as tiny Echols County 
(pop. 1,876); thus, one Echols voter was 
roughly the equivalent of 100 Fulton vot- 
ers. By winning pluralities (not neces- 
sarily majorities) in a lot of small rural 
counties, a politician could win the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor with a 
minority of the statewide popular vote. 
The elder Talmadge did that in 1946 with 
43% of the popular vote, and Marvin 
Griffin did it in 1954 with only 36%. 

Last week, all of a sudden, Georgia's 
county unit system was dead, It was an 
indirect victim of the Supreme Court’s 
recent decision bringing the apportion- 
ment of seats in state legislatures under 
review by federal courts (Time, April 6). 
That case directly involved only the Ten- 
nessee legislature, but the principle ap- 
plied to any state in which citizens could 
claim that disproportional representation 
violated the 14th Amendment's require- 
ment of “equal protection of the laws.” 

Searcely more than an hour after the 
Supreme Court handed down its decision, 
an Atlanta citizens’ committee filed suit 
in a federal court in Atlanta to have the 
county unit system declared unconstitu- 
tional. To ward off this new threat, the 
rural-dominated state legislature met in 
special session and hastily revised the 
county unit system, providing additional 
unit votes for the most populous counties. 
But that failed to save the system. The 
county unit system, ruled the three-judge 
federal court in Atlanta, was “invidiously 
discriminatory,” violating the “equal pro- 
tection” clause. Conspicuous in the court- 
room when the court delivered its ruling 
was Atlanta's ex-Mayor William B. Harts- 
field, who had fought the county unit 
system all during his 24 years as mayor. 
“We waited a long time,” Hartsfield said 
happily. Said Atlanta’s present mayor, 
Ivan Allen Jr.: “It would be difficult to 
catalogue all the evils that have resulted 
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from the system over the years. But from 
now on there are going to be big changes.” 

Massive Assault. The demise of Geor- 
gia’s county unit system is the most strik- 
ing of many reverberations from the Su- 
preme Court's reapportionment decision. 
With remarkable speed, suits to force re- 
apportionment have been filed or rein- 
stituted in nearly a score of states. In 
Alabama a federal court has ordered the 
legislature to reapportion or have a court- 
ordered formula forced upon it. In Ten- 
nessee, where the stone that started the 
avalanche got rolling. Governor Buford 
Ellington announced last week that he 
was calling the legislature into special ses- 
sion to act on reapportionment. A suit 
challenging the apportionment of seats in 
the Georgia legislature is scheduled be- 
fore a federal court in late May. 


TEXAS 


The Taut Miles from Pecos 


Even by Texas standards, Billie Sol 
Estes stood out as a spectacular example 
of a man who got very rich very quick. 
At 37, he owned or was a partner in some 
three dozen businesses, including grain- 
storage facilities, a fertilizer firm, cotton 
plantations, a newspaper and even a 
funeral parlor. Estimates of his fortune 
ran as high as $150 million. 

A stocky, bespectacled fellow, Estes 
lived with his wife and five children in the 
most lavish house in the town of Pecos. It 
had palm trees out front, a 52-ft. living 
room with an artificial waterfall at one 
end. a 45-ft. swimming pool, and_bar- 
becue equipment capable of roasting three 
steers at once. As signs of his influence 
beyond the boundaries of Pecos, Estes dis- 
played on the walls of his office auto- 
graphed photos of President Kennedy, 
Vice President Johnson, Harry Truman, 
Adlai Stevenson and other Democratic 
notables. The Kennedy picture was in- 
scribed: “For Billie Sol Estes, with ap- 
preciation and warm regards.” Still 
friendlier was the inscription on the photo 
of Texas’ liberal Democratic Senator 
Ralph Yarborough: “To a great friend, a 
true Texan, a grand American—Billie Sol 
Estes, of Pecos, with warm appreciation.” 
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A great friend, a true Texan, a grand American.” 


In the Hole. Billie Sol. as everybody 
in Pecos called him, had humble begin- 
nings. A farmer's son, he was born and 
raised in the dusty hamlet of Clyde, 
Texas. Despite his worldly success, his 
huge barbecue parties, his orchid-colored 
Cadillac, he retained many traits from 
his Bible belt upbringing. He never drank, 
never uttered a cuss word, frequently 
delivered sermons as a Church of Christ 
lay preacher. He had a rule that, except 
for married couples, males and females 
(including children} could not swim in 
his pool at the same time. 

But Billie Sol, as it turned out, had a 
couple of bad habits, too—and one eve- 
ning last March, FBI agents came to his 
house and arrested him. Last week he was 
free on bail, but his empire had collapsed, 
and he was under indictment on charges 
of fraud and theft. West Texas was 
swarming with investigators trying to un- 
tangle a web of deceit, fraud and corrup- 
tion that stretched the 1,500 taut miles to 
Washington. One major discovery about 
Billie Sol was that the guesses about the 
size of his fortune had been fantastically 
inaccurate; far from being worth $150 
million, or even $1 million, he was some- 
thing like $12 million in the hole. 

A Good Deal. Estes made his entrance 
into big-time wheeling and dealing during 
the late rosos as a distributor of an- 
hydrous ammonia, an efficient nitrogen 
fertilizer used in large-scale farming. He 
talked New York's Commercial Solvents 
Corp.. one of the U.S.’s biggest manu- 
facturers of anhydrous ammonia, into 
selling him huge quantities of the stuff 
on credit, reportedly with five years to 
pay. Then he sold the fertilizer to Texas 
farmers at cut-rate prices, driving rival 
dealers out of business and quickly mak- 
ing himself one of the biggest anhydrous 
ammonia distributors in the U.S. His 
losses ran into millions—but the reckon- 
ing with Commercial Solvents was still 
in the future. Estes used the proceeds 
from his money-losing fertilizer sales to 
buy or build grain-storage facilities. He 
expected to reap hefty profits from U.S. 
Government fees for storing crops de- 
posited by farmers under federal price- 
support programs. 

In order to raise additional capital for 
expanding his grain-storage domain, Estes 
concocted a weird scheme involving non- 
existent anhydrous ammonia tanks (the 
ammonia is normally a gas, has to be 
stored in pressure tanks to keep it liquid). 
In partnership with a Texas tankmaking 
firm, Superior Manufacturing Co., Estes 
would approach farmers with a proposi- 


tion that went something like this: I need 
more tanks for my fertilizer operations 
but I’m short of ready capital. so I'm 
olfering you a good deal. You buy some 
tanks from Superior on credit. sign a 
mortgage for them, and lease the tanks to 
me. I'll make the lease payments exactly 
equal to the mortgage payments, so you 
won't have to lay out any money. All 
you'll be doing is letting me use your 
credit for a while. In return, I'll pay you 
10% of the purchase price. 

To a lot of West Texas farmers. this 
sounded like something for nothing. Over 
the course of three years, 1959-61. farm- 
ers signed mortgages on some 33.500 
storage tanks, at about $1,000 apiece. for 
a total obligation of some $33.5 million. 
Estes and his partners at Superior used 
the mortgages as collateral to get about 
$22 million from commercial finance com- 
panies in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and other cities. With the heavy finance- 
company discounts, plus the initial 10% 
payments to the farmers, the scheme was 
a ruinously expensive way of obtaining 
capital. At the peak, just before his down- 
fall, Estes was paying out something like 
$500,000 a month to finance companies. 

Invisible Tanks. To keep his inverted 
pyramid from toppling, Estes had to make 
fat profits from his grain-storage opera- 
tions. But they never got to be fat 
enough. Though he did expensive favors 
for Agriculture Department officials, his 
storage facilities were only 43° full at 
the time of his collapse. 

Estes hastened his downfall by starting 
a newspaper in Pecos in competition with 
the existing paper, the twice-weekly /n- 
dependent. Fighting back, /ndependent 
Editor Oscar Griffin, 29, assigned a re- 
porter versed in business arithmetic to 
study mortgage records filed in court- 
houses in Reeves County (where Pecos is 
located) and other West Texas counties. 
Beginning last February, after four 
months of investigation, Griffin wrote and 
published a series of articles on the tank- 
mortgage mess. “Reeves County.” he be- 
gan, “‘may well be the anhydrous ammonia 
tank capital of the world—on paper, that 
is.” He went on to detail the absurd 
totals of mortgaged tanks in that section 
of Texas and the strange fact that most 
of the tanks were invisible to human eyes. 

Somebody mailed clippings of Griffin’s 
articles to the Los Angeles headquarters 
of Pacific Finance Corp.. which had ad- 
vanced Estes some $3.000.000. A task 
force of Pacific investigators swooped into 
West Texas. Within a few days. Estes 
was besieged by investigators from the 
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finance companies, the Agriculture De- 
partment, the FBI, and the state attorney 
general's Among the 
nating items of testimony so far 

> Three Agriculture Department officials 
accepted gifts of expensive clothing fron 
Estes. According to employees of Dallas’ 
Neiman-Marcus luxury store. Estes bra- 
zenly them into the store and let 
them select their gifts—S245 $29.95 
shirts, and forth, adding up to more 
than $1.000. 

> One of the officials Estes took 
into Neiman-Marcus, Administrative As- 
sistant William E. Morris (lately fired) 
had additional reason to be friendly to- 
ward Morris’ wife Estes’ 
payroll at about $300 a month as “Wash- 
ington columnist” for the Estes newspaper 
in Pecos. 

> Morris wrote Estes a letter saying that 
Minnesota’s Congressman H. Carl Ander- 
sen. a member of the House subcommittee 
on agricultural appropriations. would be 
a “good Republican contact” in Congress. 
It might be a Morris 
suggested. to help Andersen out of finan- 
cial difficulties. Shortly afterwards, Mor- 
ris Andersen to where 
Estes gave the Congressman $3.000 for 
stock in a coal mine owned by the Ander- 
sen family. Estes did not bother to get a 
stock certificate in exchange. 
> Agriculture Orville 
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> Just before an investigation of Estes 
cotton-acreage manipulations got under 
way, an Agriculture Department agent 
Henry H. Marshall, the man in charge of 
federal cotton allotments in Texas, was 
found dead in a Texas pasture with five 
bullet holes in him. He had been shot 
with his own bolt-action .22-cal. rifle 


The local sheriff 
but there 


near his body. 
declared the death a 

doubts whether a 
five bullets into himself 


which lay 
suicide 
man could fire 
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back after each shot. 
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disclosures piled up, it became clear that 
the Estes affair might be a useful 
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mittee publication Ba Line. Illinois’ 
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evidence warranted. Commented the 
Washington Daily News: “When a Dem- 
ocratic House committee stumbled on the 
favors on Sherman Adams of 
the Eisenhower Administration, there was 
a feverish rush to uncover all the dirt. 
Mr. Adams and his benefactor were un- 
mercifully exposed—and properly so. Why 
all the investigate 

The insistence that an all-out congres- 
sional investigation was needed got some 
confirmation from a minor Agriculture 
Department official, N. Battle Hales, who 
splashed onto the front pages by telling 
newsmen that the department had shown 
“favoritism” toward Estes; Hales said 
that he had reported his suspicions to the 
FBI but was switched to another bureau 
and denied access to the files on Estes. 

In West Texas, Billie Sol’s downfall 
brought anguish and fear. Farmers 
had signed mortgages—some signed scores 
and even hundreds—faced ruin if the 
bilked finance companies could manage to 
hold them legally responsible for payment. 

At week's end scores of investigators— 
federal, state and private—were still dig- 
ging into the vast and malodorous sham- 
bles. It seemed likely that some gamy 
discoveries still lay ahead. 


VIRGINIA 
Less Than Merry at Merrywood 


On a high, leafy bluff overlooking the 
Potomac in McLean, Va., just northwest 
of Washington. is a broad, lovely, 46-acre 
estate called Merrywood. There, from the 
time she was 13, Jacqueline Bouvier swam 
played tennis, rode her pony and gam- 
boled about. Merrywood is owned by 
Jackie Kennedy's stepfather, Hugh Dud- 
ley Auchincloss, who bought wm oinm 1934 
for $135.000. and who put or 
such extras as a greenhouse 
and an indoor badminton court. But last 
week there was little merriment at Merry 


bestowed 


reluctance to now ? 


who 


$100,000 


more into 


wood, Sighed its master, a gentle man 
who is known to friends and family as 
Hughdee.” and who acts more like an 


absent-minded professor than the wealthy 
investment broker that he is: “It’s all 
very unpleasant.” 

The unpleasantness arose because Hugh 
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dee signed a contract to sell Merrywood 
for about $75 to a syndicate that 
wants to build three 17-story apartment 
buildings the property—which, with 
its environs, has been described by a local 
a place of “verdant gran- 


ooo, 


newspaper as 


deur.” The prospect of hundreds of apart- 
ment dwellers despoiling McLean has 
aroused residents of the area to an out- 
burst of verdant vituperation, 

lrue, Bobby Kennedy, who lives just 
a short piece down the road from Merry- 
wood, discreetly avoided taking public 
sides. But Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall, another McLean resident, was on 


Since the time of our first 
President as a nation have recognized 
the Potomac Palisades as a great scenic 
resource, and over the years considerable 
efiort has been expended to preserve its 
beauty.” Others have been more out- 
spoken, and quiet McLean has been 
alive with protest meetings and petitions. 
Griped Radio Commentator Edward P. 
Morgan, whose nightly spiel is paid for 
by the A.F.L.-C.1.0. (“Thirteen and a 
half million Americans bring you Edward 
P. Morgan”) I don't want my 
property to be menaced by 1,200 families 
moving in next to me.” The Washington 
Post sounded as if it were going to cross 
the river and fight. “No stone should be 
left unturned,” it said. 

Hughdee’s representative in the sale is 
Lytton Gibson, a tax attorney notable 
for wearing rubber bands to hold up his 
socks. The buyers are led by a developer 
named Sheldon Magazine. Says Gibson 
Nothing but a bunch of longhairs and 
eggheads are causing all the trouble. 
Says Magazine: “What do they think we 
ire building—a couple of garages or some 
thit Says old Hughdee, who keeps pro 
testing his belief in free enterprise and the 
that a man should 
sell to the highest bidder 
dinary, their making this 
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HARKINS INSPECTING VIETNAMESE ARMY Corps 
Behind him: the weight of U.S. power, the word of the U.S. Government... 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


"To Liberate from Oppression” 
(See Cover) 

The war in South Viet Nam is a deadly 
game of hide-and-seek—with the fate of 
Southeast Asia at stake. It is a game that 
the U.S. is grimly determined to win. 

Each hour, radio reports on battle prog- 
ress pour into the headquarters of the U.S. 
Military Assistance Command on Saigon’s 
Tran Hung Dao Street. Here, in a spare, 
map-hung office, behind an uncluttered 
grey desk, sits the new chief of the U.S. 
military mission, General Paul Donal 
Harkins, 57, who holds the top command 
in the one spot in the world where U.S. 
troops are involved in a shooting—if un- 
declared—war against Communists. Sym- 
bolic of his task are the three flags behind 
his desk: the U.S. Stars and Stripes, the 
yellow and red banner of South Viet Nam, 
and his red general's flag. 

Tall, trim, with grey hair, steely blue 
eyes and a strong nose and chin, Harkins 
looks every inch the professional soldier. 
Under him serve some 5,000 U.S. troops 
(soon to be raised to 8.000) including the 
U.S. Special Forces, who are all volun- 
teers, all former paratroopers. Their elite 
status is marked by a bright green beret 
with a badge bearing crossed arrows and 
knife blade, and the legend De Oppresso 
Liber—roughly, To Liberate from Oppres- 
sion. It is General Harkins’ demanding 
job to fuse these few thousand experts 
with the willing but incompletely trained 
armed forces of South Viet Nam’s Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem—tr70.000 regulars, 
68,000 Civil Guard troops, and 70,000 
Self-Defense Forces. 

The U.S. Commitment. Harkins has 
behind him not only the full weight of 
U.S. power but the pledged word of the 
U.S. Government, which is now deter- 
mined to back Diem all the way and to 
win in South Viet Nam even if it takes a 
decade—as well it may. Speaking for 
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President Kennedy, his brother Robert 
said in Saigon last February: “We are 
going to win in Viet Nam. We will remain 
until we do.” Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara has South Viet Nam at the 
very top of his daily agenda. He has made 
monthly visits to Hawaii for briefings on 
the progress of the war, and this week he 
is scheduled to arrive in Saigon for a first- 
hand look. He intends to climb into khaki 
work clothes and set off with Harkins on 
an intensive field inspection, ranging from 
the new “strategic hamlets” in the high- 
lands to the training camps of the Mekong 
Delta, where the Green Berets—the U.S. 
Special Forces—are instructing Vietnam- 
ese soldiers in everything from march 
discipline to weapons assembly. 

What McNamara will find is a remark- 
able U.S. military effort, mounted in the 
few short months since Washington de- 
cided last October to hold South Viet 
Nam at all costs. At Saigon airfield a 
steady stream of huge Globemasters un- 
loads tons of electric generators, radar 
equipment, trucks and Quonset huts. More 
than 80 H-21 Shawnee helicopters at four 
airbases are serviced by U.S. ground 
crews, flown by U.S. pilots—including 
such colorful types as Lieut. Colonel Ar- 
chie Clapp, who has lent his name to his 
squadron, “Archie's Angels." The con- 
verted aircraft carrier Core steams reg- 
ularly upriver to Saigon, carrying men, 
munitions and more helicopters. The 
1,000-mile stretch of the South Viet Nam 
coast, from the 17th Parallel to the Camau 
Peninsula, is patrolled by ships of the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet to intercept sampans or 
junks carrying Red supplies down from 
North Viet Nam. 

The Face of the Enemy. All this vast 
deployment of men, minds and munitions 
is aimed at destroying the Communist 
Viet Cong, some 25,000 guerrillas who are 
as difficult to find, and as dangerous, as a 
scorpion in a haystack. No one knows 
what the U.S. is up against in the jungles 
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of South Viet Nam without knowing the 
nature of the enemy. 

The typical Viet Cong soldier is a thin, 
unkempt young man hardly reaching a 
G.I.’s armpit and weighing scarcely 100 
Ibs. Instead of riding in a Jeep or a heli- 
copter, the Viet Cong private travels up 
to 40 miles a day through jungle on rub- 
ber-soled canvas shoes. His uniform is 
the same black calico shirt and trousers 
worn by all Vietnamese peasants; on his 
long, stringy hair he wears either a floppy 
jungle cap or a pith helmet covered with 
netting into which he thrusts camouflage 
appropriate to the terrain through which 
he is moving. His full field pack contains 
only a waterproof nylon sheet, a mosquito 
net, a hammock and some rope. 

Viet Cong fighters come in three types. 
At bottom are the popular forces, includ- 
ing all ages and both sexes in a village; 
they are scantily armed and used mostly 
as porters, Promising young men from the 
villages graduate to the regional troops, 
who are charged with defending a specific 
district, and here the basic military train- 
ing begins. At the very top are the tough 
deeply indoctrinated Viet Cong regulars 
usually hoarded by their Red masters for 
specific missions and almost never risked 
in battle where the issue may be in doubt. 

Red Devices. The Viet Cong regular 
swears to a ten-point soldier's oath stress- 
ing instant obedience, dogged courage, 
and a complete willingness to sacrifice his 
life for the Communist cause. From ex- 
perience, and from the manuals of Red 
China’s Mao Tse-tung and North Viet 
Nam’s crafty General Giap, the Viet Cong 
learns the tactics of speed, surprise and se- 
curity. Says General Harkins: “They are a 
hard, tough bunch. 1 don’t think their 
leaders care how long it takes, but they 
want to take over the world. They are re- 
sourceful and use all sorts of devices.” 
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Among the devices: in planning an as- 
sault on a Vietnamese fortified post, the 
Viet Cong regulars often build a replica 
and stage mock attacks on it day after 
day until every man knows his job by 
heart. While the regulars practice. the 
Viet Cong forces from nearby villages are 
engaged in “preparing the battlefield.” 
Children play near the fort in order to 
note the arrival and departure of govern- 
ment troops or when and how the guard 
is changed. Adult villagers hide caches of 
food and munitions at prearranged spots 
near the fort so that the regulars can 
travel light. On the day set for the attack, 
the Viet Cong regional troops take posi- 
tions on roads leading to the fort in or- 
der to harass and slow up government 
columns moving to the rescue. 

If all goes well, the sound of a bamboo 
drum will break the jungle silence just be- 
fore dawn. At the signal the “firepower” 
detachment of regulars hammers the fort 
with mortar shells and machine-gun fire. 
From another direction come the Viet 
Cong assault troops. Blasting a way 
through the barbed wire with explosives 
tied to the end of a pole, they swarm over 
the rampart screaming “T7ien-len | For- 
ward |!" and pour a withering fire into 
the startled defenders. 

As swiftly as they appeared. the Viet 
Cong vanish. The regulars slip into the 
jungle. taking with them the prisoners, 
guns, munitions and medical supplies they 
have captured. The popular forces vanish. 
too, going back to their villages and re- 
suming the role of ignorant peasants who 
have seen nothing and heard nothing. The 
regional troops remain long enough to 
cover the withdrawal by ambushing rescue 
columns, mining the roads. littering the 
jungle trails and footpaths with concealed 
and deadly panjis—sharpened. poisoned 
bamboo spikes that stab through the 
soles of unwary pursuers. 

The Greek Example. This is the kind 
of war the U.S. faces in South Viet Nam. 
How can it be won? The Communists 
have made a mystique of guerrilla war by 
winning a dozen brilliant campaigns from 
Yugoslavia to the mainland of China. But 
the Communists have lost, too, especially 
in Greece, Malaya and the Philippines. 
Says one Washington official: “In Greece 
15 years ago, the existing government was 
reactionary and a lot of people screamed 
that we could not win with it. But we did. 
and the political situation took care of 
itself.” Says Averell Harriman. the key 
Washington official in shaping U.S. policy 
in Southeast Asia: “The Truman Doc- 
trine was designed to help people who 
were attacked by Communist guerrillas 
in Greece. With our help the Greeks were 
able to throw them out—to conquer them. 
Today Greece is playing an important 
part in the Atlantic community.” 

As a matter of fact. the situation in 
Greece was easier. The Greek government. 
with U.S. help. did defeat the Red guer- 
rillas—but only after Marshal Tito closed 
the Yugoslav borders to Communist sup- 
plies after his epic quarrel with Russia‘s 
Stalin. The other great victories over Red 
guerrillas took place in similar isolation. 
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The Red Hukbalahaps in the Philippines 
had no friendly sanctuary just over the 
frontier. and their strength evaporated 
when the late President Magsaysay fought 
them economically as well as with guns. 
In Malaya. the Communist guerrillas had 
no contiguous border with a Red coun- 
try and, being mostly Chinese, they were 
distinct from the Malays, who disliked 
them on principle. Even so, it took twelve 
years and 350.000 soldiers, police. and 
militia for Malaya to wipe out 12.0c0 
isolated Communist guerrillas. 

South Viet Nam has twice as many Red 
guerrillas in a country only slightly larger 
than Malaya. Just across the 17th Parallel 
lies Communist North Viet Nam, which 
eagerly sends men and munitions down 
jungle trails to the south. Beyond North 
Viet Nam lies Red China, and to the 
west. sharing a 150-mile jungle border. 
lies chaotic Laos, where last week the 
Reds took another stronghold. In Laos. 
U.S. policy appears exactly opposite that 
in South Viet Nam. The border is held by 
the Communist Pathet Lao, and Soviet 
transport planes daily land supplies at 
Tchepone. close to the frontier. It is 
madness, argues Columnist Joseph Alsop 
among others, for the U.S. to believe that 
it can gain victory in Viet Nam without 
holding Laos. The State Department's 
answer is that the U.S. is willing to settle 
for “neutrality” in Laos because even a 
costly Western triumph there could not 
make secure the thickly forested, almost 
trackless border. As in nearby Cambodia. 
says Washington, supplies will leak across 
no matter who controls the capital city. 








Lessons Learned. General Harkins and 
his M.A.C. staff admit that their job 
would be even harder should Laos fall, 
but they are nevertheless determined to 
win, They know that they must move 
fast to make up for wasted years. Diem’s 
army, with the concurrence of U.S. mili- 
tary missions, was built up as a conven- 
tional force geared to fight off a Korean- 
type invasion from Communist North 
Viet Nam. In the bitter Indo-China war, 
the French army had tried everything in 
the book, from armored columns to forti- 
fied posts to mobile units to recruiting 
local militia. Diem’s Vietnamese army 
vainly followed suit—placing guard de- 
tails at bridges and factories, leaving gar- 
risons in loyal villages. building watch- 
towers along vital roads. U.S. officers tried 
to win the ideological war with tech- 
nology. coming up with such win-the-war 
gadgets as electrified barbed wire. special 
chemicals that were supposed to strip the 
jungle of foliage, and self-generating elec- 
tronic guns. Some of the gadgetry even 
got a thoughtful appraisal from President 
Kennedy in the White House. 

After scarcely three months on the job 
in Viet Nam. General Harkins knows that 
a different approach is needed. He has 
ordered Special Forces men in the field 
to send in memos regularly on “Lessons 
Learned,” which are distributed to all 
officers. warning against tactical errors. 
Example: in one case, artillery was sited 


on an exposed hill, aimed at the area of a 
prospective army attack. Said a U.S. offi- 
cer drily: 
they're not dumb. 


“Whatever the Viet Cong are, 
When the attack was 
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launched, they had all decamped.” Among 
the most important lessons learned and 
urgently taught to the Vietnamese: aban- 
don the “blockhouse mentality,” in which 
static troops defend only themselves; give 
up moving in large units and in big 
“sweeps,” which accomplish nothing in 
the Vietnamese terrain; develop “quicker 
reaction time.” i.e., hit back faster. The 
U.S. effort is aimed at helping the Viet- 
namese to do this themselves. 

Def & Lem. Since Harkins’ February 
arrival, the Vietnamese and his own staff 
have learned that the general’s own “re- 
action time” is pretty quick. On a typical 
day last week, Harkins rose at 6 a.m., did 
the setting-up exercises that replace his 
favorite sports of riding, squash, golf and 
swimming. which he no longer has time 
for, and dressed in freshly pressed sun- 
tans, had breakfast with his attractive 
wife, the former Elizabeth Conner of Ew- 
ing, Neb. Arriving at Saigon airport at 
8 a.m., Harkins climbed into his small 
L-23 transport and the pilot took off, 
cruising at 13,000 ft. above the rubber 
plantations in the rolling foothills north 
of Saigon. 

While in flight, Harkins put on his 
glasses, made notes on index cards for a 
speech to be made to a new contingent of 
U.S. officers arriving next day. In clear 
block letters he jotted down such phrases 
as “Remember you are not commanders,” 
“Diplomat discreet,” and “Def . . . Lem 
... Felt...” In other words, he in- 
tended to tell the new men not to give 
orders to the Vietnamese, only to advise; 
they are to work hard to get along with 
their Vietnamese counterparts; and De- 
fense Secretary McNamara, General Ly- 
man Lemnitzer and Admiral Harry Felt 
were all arriving in a week. 

Reaching Duc My training camp 170 
miles northeast of Saigon, Harkins re- 
viewed an honor guard, climbed into a 
Jeep with U.S, Adviser Captain William 


Patton & HARKINS (1944) 
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Viet ConG PrisONERS CARRYING WOUNDED 
Like scorpions in a haystack. 


Berzinec of Newark, N.J., and drove to 
headquarters for a briefing by the camp 
commander, Vietnamese Colonel Dang 
Van Son. During the rest of the morning, 
Harkins saw Vietnamese trainees make a 
sham attack with blank ammunition on a 
mock Viet Cong village and then repulse 
an attempted ambush by “guerrillas.” 
Amid the clatter of machine guns and ex- 
plosions of “noise” grenades, Harkins 
commented, “These guys are really good.” 
In one of the final demonstrations, Rang- 
er trainees plummeted down a wire from 
an 8o-ft. tree, screaming “Rangers kill! 
Rangers kill!” 

Less Frigid. On departing, General 
Harkins asked his customary question: 
“Is there anything you need?” A U.S. 
chaplain requested a Jeep. “I can't prom- 
ise I'll get you one up here this after- 
noon,” replied Harkins. “I'll try to get it 
here by tomorrow.” It was past noon 
when Harkins flew back to Saigon, his 
shirt dark with perspiration from the 
scorching tropical sun, After a light lunch, 
he held a staff meeting at headquarters 
and was filled in on the day’s events and 
military actions, then hurried off to a 
conference with Diem’s State Secretary 
Nguyen Dinh Thuan to discuss the prog- 
ress of the war. At Thuan’s request, these 
discussions will occur weekly, and it rep- 
resents for Harkins a favorable break- 
through in the sometimes frigid relations 
between the U.S. mission and the Diem 
regime. 

The sun was dropping behind Saigon’s 
tree-lined streets, and Harkins had worked 
a 13-hour day when he returned to his 
white stucco home for dinner with his 
wife. After some talk in the cool of the 
evening, Harkins checked over his sched- 
ule for next day and went early to bed. 

Friendly Army. The People’s Daily of 
Red China heralded Harkins’ arrival in 
Saigon by thundering that the general 
“recently held secret consultations” with 
U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara and others in Hawaii, plotting 


aggression against South Viet Nam on a 
larger scale, and that Harkins would in 
effect take over the whole show in South 
Viet Nam. The U.S. task might be a good 
deal easier if the situation were as simple 
as that. But as Harkins puts it: “This is 
South Viet Nam's war. Our role is advice 
and guidance, and we have tried to make 
them take more initiative in going out 
and finding the Viet Cong.” 

Neither in numbers nor character do 
the 5,000 U.S. troops resemble an army 
of occupation. In Saigon, leading hotels 
overflow with U.S. personnel—civilian as 
well as military—and G.I.s in Hawaiian 
sports shirts crowd the Blue Angel and 
La Bohéme bars, and officers ogle bikini- 
clad girls at the Cercle Sportif pool. But 
Saigon is not typical, and the bulk of the 
men are hard at work in the countryside. 
At Danang (Tourane) last Christmas, a 
Vietnamese family gave a roast-duck din- 
ner for 39 U.S. officers and men. “We 
want to show our appreciation for your 
efforts,” said the Vietnamese housewife, 
“and we know you must be lonely away 
from your families.” On the day that 
John Glenn orbited the earth, a Viet- 
namese captain threw his arms around a 
U.S. major, cried, “We put a man in 
space!” At scores of jungle command 
posts, U.S. advisers eat the same food 
(rice and fish sauce), sleep in cots in the 
same rooms, and share the hazards of the 
same patrols with their Vietnamese coun- 
terparts. Says a U.S. officer: “I have 
confidence in the Vietnamese soldier. I'd 
go anywhere, any time, with him.” Adds 
another: “It will be a long, tough haul, 
but we'll make it.” 

The Maverick. In three months, Gen- 
eral Harkins has contributed greatly to 
this sense of confidence. He seems to have 
the qualities of stability, imagination and 
guts that should pay off in Viet Nam. His 
war service has ranged from staff posts to 
the front line, and his chestful of decora- 
tions includes France’s Croix de guerre, 
Russia’s Order of the Fatherland, and 
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South Korea’s Military Order of Taeguk 
as well as the U.S. Distinguished Service 
Medal with oak-leaf cluster. Harkins sel- 
dom shouts. If an officer does not measure 
up, he is quietly shipped out. One colonel 
remembers that the worst dressing-down 
he ever received was when Harkins looked 
him in the eye and said coldly: “You 
didn't do your job.” 

Harkins got into the Army by accident. 
Born in the Jamaica Plain section of Bos- 
was the second of five 
Edward Harkins, a 
critic on Boston newspapers 
years, The elder Harkins. who is 
now go, had his own ideas of what was 
culturally best for his three sons, and for 
Boston. Paul’s brother, Philip, now a nov- 
elist in California, remembers grimly that 
every Friday afternoon he made all otf 
toston Symphony, where we 
wriggling 


ton in 1904, he 
children of 
and drama 


for 50 


reporter 


us go to the 
had to sit without 
on the hardest wooden seats in the world. 
One at a time, we each had to go with 
him to operas, plays, and all performances 
of the Handel and Haydn Society. But 
the symphony was toughest. God, how we 


moving ofr 


suffered on those hard chairs! 

Paul Harkins admits that he was the 
maverick of the family.” His grades were 
so bad that he dropped out of school at 
14 to work as a delivery boy for Para- 


mount, trotting around from theater to 
theater with movie reels. Several years 
ago at a New York dinner, Harkins met 


Film Maker Adolph Zukor, who said, “Gen- 
eral, you’re a handsome man. We could 
have used you in the movies.” Replied 
Harkins, “Hell, 1 worked for Paramount 
years ago, but no one made me an offer.” 

From Point to Point. Harkins had long 
been addicted to horses, and he joined the 
Massachusetts National Guard when he 
discovered that he could get free rides in 
the cavalry troop. This led to diligent 
cramming for West Point, where he played 
hockey and polo and graduated a respecta- 
ble 134th in his class of 299. 

World War Il found Harkins assigned 











as assistant chief of staff to General 
George (“Blood and Guts”) Patton, serv- 
ing under that skilled, flamboyant leader 
from North Africa to the bloody slash 
into Nazi Germany. Outwardly, the two 
were totally different: Patton, a shootin’ 
cussin’ swashbuckler; Harkins, quiet, firm 
invariably polite. But a fellow officer says 
“T really think that inside, he and Patton 
were the same.’ The same, certainly, in 
their drive for victory. 

In the postwar years 
tour as commandant of 
Point and a vear in Korea 
Taylor's chief of staff and then as 
mander, respectively. of the 45th and 24th 
Divisions. He was on duty in Hawaii when 
Army Chief of Staff George Decker rec- 
ommended him to President Kennedy for 
the Saigon post, ' 

Barrier Against Aggression. In Saigon 
Harkins joined forces with U.S. Ambas- 
sador Frederick Nolting, 50, a big. rugged- 
ly handsome Virginian 
ing the State Department in 1946 
teacher of philosophy, an investment brok- 
ind a wartime Navy 


Harkins had a 
cadets at West 
serving first as 


com- 


who before join- 
was a 


er, a peanut planter 
lieutenant commander. Ambassador Nolt- 
ing is the senior U.S. policy spokesman in 
South Viet Nam. In practice he lets Hark- 
ins run the military side, while the general 
defers to the ambassador in political mat- 
ters. But both men recognize that the two 
fields are inextricably interwoven, that the 
West cannot win a purely military victory 
in South Viet Nam. 

Nolting has probably done more than 
anyone else to persuade Washington to 
stick with Diem. He knows all of Diem’s 
familiar shortcomings—his authoritarian 
rule, which has 30,000 political prisoners 
under arrest, his inability to delegate au- 
thority, his refusal to allow any political 
opposition, the excessive powers vested in 
his family. But Nolting sees no alternative 
to Diem that he is a 
man of personal honesty, high courage and 
deep dedication. In Washington last J 
President Kennedy bluntly asked 


insists accurately 
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Nolting whether we could win with Diem. 
His reply: “Yes, but it will be difficult.” 

Since then, Nolting has defended Diem 
against all comers, has reproved U.S. cor- 
construc 


nof pusnind. 


respondents for not taking a 
tive” approach to Viet Nam's problems 

above all has decided that Diem cannot 

be pushed around but must be persuaded. 
Not long ago. he went hunting with 
Diem’s influential brother, the No. 2 man 
in Viet Nam, Ngo Dinh Nhu, and stayed 
up talking philosophy and politics with 
him till 6 a.m. After such experiences 

Nhu calls Nolting “the most intelligent 
ambassador the U.S. has ever sent here. 

Diem and his brother now seem more re- 
sponsive to U.S. advice. 

Says Nolting: “NATO was formed as a 
against attack, and it has 
We haven't yet 
found a barrier against covert aggression. 
If we can find such a technique, we'll 
have bottled up the Communists on an 
other front. 

Better Life. Some top Vietnamese of 
ficials think that they have found such a 
technique in the strategic hamlets. This 
U.S.-backed plan had its origin in Ma- 
laya’s war against Communist 
guerrillas. Its purpose is to the 
Reds in the countryside by moving the 
peasants from their scattered huts into a 
central location. In some cases, the peas- 
ants have been shifted to totally new areas 
and given new land. In most, those dwell 
ing on the outskirts of a village are re- 
settled inside it. The village is then sur- 
rounded by a ditch, earthen ramparts and 
barbed wire, and admittance can be gained 
only through two gates where villagers are 
checked as they come and go. 

Some 2,000 strategic hamlets are being 
set up, many with U.S, aid, and Diem’s 
government—perhaps too optimistically 
is planning another 10,000 before year's 
end. The primary object of the scheme ts 
to cut off the Viet Cong from the food, 
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shelter and general assistance that they 
have long received from the peasants— 
either through sympathy or intimidation. 
Each strategic hamlet is to be equipped 
with a medical clinic, a school, and an 
office to disburse badly needed agricultur- 
al credits. Where this has been done so 
far, grumbling died out after a week or 
two as the peasants realized that life ac- 
tually was better than it had been before. 

Deep Penetration. As security im- 
proves, the U.S. hopes that the villagers 
will stop supporting the Viet Cong and 
that desertions from the Communist 
bands will rise. An important gain would 
be in intelligence. For years, peasants kept 
their mouths sealed for fear of having 
their throats cut by the Communists. But 
if the strategic hamlets and the self- 
defense forces can end the Viet Cong ter- 
ror, the peasants will be far more willing 
to give information to the side that looks 
like the winner. 

While supporting the plan, Harkins 
warns of dangers ahead. If too many stra- 
tegic hamlets are built, particularly in 
areas where they cannot really be de- 
fended, they would merely serve as con- 
venient targets for the Reds. Says Har- 
kins: “You cannot put the whole country 
in strategic hamlets.” 

If the country-wide strategy of “clean- 
and-hold” is to succeed, says Harkins, 
the Vietnamese army must take a far 
more aggressive role. U.S. helicopters en- 
able troops to land smack in the middle 
of Viet Cong headquarters deep in the 
jungles or on marshy islands. The Viet- 
namese high command is now listening to 
a U.S. veteran of Merrill's Marauders 
who argues for “deep penetration” bat- 
talions able to exist for weeks on end in 
mountains and forest. The Viet Cong are 
expected to react with well-planned as- 
saults on the new strategic hamlets, but 
improved communications—each hamlet 
will have its two-way radio—will bring, 





within minutes it is hoped, swift rein- 
forcements in the ubiquitous helicopters. 

Hearts & Minds. It has become a tru- 
ism of the Viet Nam situation that in the 
long run the war will be decided by the 
peasants. Says Harkins again and again: 
“What is needed for victory is to win the 
hearts and minds of the people.” The 
hearts and minds do not come cheaply, 
because so much has been promised them 
—by both the Viet Cong and Diem’s gov- 
ernment—that their level of expectation 
is relatively high. Basically, they do not 
want night raids and terror from the Com- 
munists, but neither do they want wide- 
spread conscription in the Vietnamese 
army or forced labor on government roads 
and fortifications. What they do need 
desperately is medical care, maternity and 
pediatric clinics, educational opportuni- 
ties. and such practical items as water 
pumps. 

U.S. economic assistance in the past 
has been almost exclusively channeled 
through the government, was painfully 
slow to reach the village level. Both Nol- 
ting and Harkins want to change this 
(Arthur Gardiner, chief of the aid pro- 
gram. is being replaced), and Harkins 
would like to see field commanders have 
available “extra equipment, extra food 
and extra medicine to give the peasants 
right away.” 

If an inspection trip reveals an econom- 
ic instead of a military need, Harkins is 
quick to ask for it—recently he trans- 
mitted to the U.S. economic officials a 
request for water buffaloes from a hard- 
pressed coastal village in the south. Says 
Harkins: “Nobody ever won any medals 
for keeping things stored in a warehouse. 
Washington is certainly cooperating. Nev- 
er in my years in the Army have I seen 
such support as I get here.” Secretary 
McNamara’s trip is itself a part of an 
attitude that says, “See what the people 
need and get it to them.” 





HOWARD 


SOCHUREK—LIFE 


STRATEGIC HAMLET IN VINH LonG Province 
Seeking o way out of the woods. 
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Vertical Drop. No one, least of all 
General Harkins, argues that the tide of 
battle has turned against the Viet Cong. 
No timetable for victory has been estab- 
lished, and no accurate assessment of 
the up-and-down guerrilla war is yet pos- 
sible. Some hopefully point te the fact 
that the usually resourceful Viet Cong 
have not yet developed a way of coping 
with the “vertical envelopment’ * by the 
U.S. helicopters. Others recall that the 
Viet Cong still get most of their weapons 
simply by capturing them from U.S.- 
supplied self-defense forces. 

Harkins has at least won a breathing 
spell. Viet Cong raids and ambushes last 
month averaged too a week, as against 
135 the month before. Communist casual- 
ties reached 6,000, double those of the 
Vietnamese army. Within weeks. the 
rainy season will engulf South Viet Nam 
in torrential downpours, and the fighting 
seems certain to diminish even further. 
During the next six months, therefore, the 
Strategic hamlets will have full opportu- 
nity to prove themselves. Says Harkins: 
“I am an optimist, and I am not going to 
allow my staff to be pessimistic.” Echoes 
Ambassador Nolting: “We are not out of 
the woods. But we think that the Viet- 
namese and we have found a way to get 
out of the woods one of these days.” 


SOUTH KOREA 
Well-Timed Clemency 


A year ago, baby-faced Lieut. General 
Chang Do Yung was the swaggering front 
man of South Korea’s tough new military 
junta, which had just seized power. Less 
than two months later, his fellow revolu- 
tionary, General Park Chung Hee placed 
him under house arrest, then clapped him 
into Seoul’s red brick Sodaemun prison. 
The charges: during the early hours of the 
takeover, Chang had harbored subversive 
doubts, had mildly tried to stop the coup. 
For this, Chang was sentenced to hang. 
but the penalty was later commuted to 
life or gon ag 

Last week, looking wan and carrying 
a small bundle of personal belongings, 
Chang, 39, was freed. Humbly he told re- 
porters: “I am sorry for causing all this 
trouble.” With his wife, he took a taxi to 
a cousin’s home (his own luxurious villa 
had long been rented), then knelt in 
prayer with his family and a Korean Pres- 
byterian minister. 

Chang owed his freedom to Strongman 
Park, who also released seven other mili- 
tary rivals. Said Park: “I was moved by 
their contribution to the success of the 
revolution, despite their serious offenses 
later. They are now being given a last 
chance to render service to their country.” 

Park’s acts of mercy clearly reflected 
the regime's increased confidence in its 
ability to hold a tight rein on internal 
security. But such clemency was timed to 
serve an additional purpose: next week 
the junta celebrates the first anniversary 
of its triumph, and Park is anxious to 
show influential foreign guests invited for 
the occasion that he can be a kindly 
strongman, 
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RovaL GATHERING 


Greyhound pa 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Hiep, Hiep, Hoera! 
a million a ios 
and the most lavish 


Amsterdam last decorated 
with 
ored lights 
royalty that Europe has seen since the 
coronation of Britain's Queen Elizabeth 
II in 1953. To celebrate Queen Juliana’s 


s3rd birthday and 


a billion gaily col 
irray ol 


>sth wedding anniver 
sary, five other reigning monarchs and a 
pride of princes trooped to The Nether 
lands. 


balls and 


In a three-day round of banquets 
royal rubbernecking that left 
Dutch 


their red-blooded stamina 


even the doughty imazed at 
the bluebloods 
ind con 


seemed less of an anachronism 


siderably more than café so 
ciety at play. 
Ogled Oligarch. Juliana’s top-ranking 


guests were Queen Elizabeth, one of the 
ind the Shah of 


ittractive 


world’s richest women.” 
Iran, whose pretty young Empress Farah 
week's most ogled oligarch. The 
hand Nor 


Luxembourg's Grand 


is the 
other reigning monarchs on 
way’s King Olav \ 
Duchess Charlotte, and 
of the Be 


in order to 


King Baudouin 





urrived a day late 
who 
is reportedly pregnant, the full rigors ol 


gians, who 

spare Queen Fabiola 

a roval wingding. 
Many titled heads 


palities and powers that no longer 


came trom princi 
exist 
such as Lippe-Biesterfeld, the stamp-sized 
ruled by the 


family of Prince Bernhard, Juliana’s live 


German principality once 


¢ husband. Some of the noblest names 





were borne by hard-working royals such 
is Britain’s Princess Alex 
andra and Dr. Louis Ferdinand, Prince of 
a grandson of Kaiser Wilhelm II 
who once worked as a mechanic in a De 
troit auto plant. Going Dutch with their 


clobe-trotting 


Prussia 








Queen, Amsterdam’s city fathers contrib 
ex-Quee Wilhelmir ] ina 
hose fortune ha been est ated 
billion. Que Eliz eth's personal 
wrtune, some $2 million, wa munded by he 


shrewd great-great-grandmother Queen Victoria 
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at AMSTERDAM'S AmsTeEL HOTEL 


} hr 


to the royal revels, while 





C loyal Dutchmen enthusiastical- 
lv lined the city’s ancient canals to roar 
“Hiep, hoera!” and patri- 
otic song called Tulips of Am dam, 
Offered to Vou, Our Queen, 

So that the Hohenzollerns could catch 
up with the Habsburgs, and young princes 
with Queen Juliana 


} 
ied sing 
niep, ing a 





eligible princesses 


democratically lodged all 
Amsterdam’s plush Amstel Hotel instead 
of scattering them through her 


(Hotel bill 


She showed equal sense when it 


130 guests al 


own 





draughty palaces 





1 
out that a royal expedition to the famed 
Keukenhot fields 
buck traffic jams swollen by a 
soccer cup final in Amsterdam. Instead of 


turn 


tulip would have to 


Europear 
sending her guests by car or state coach 
Juliana packed them into three buses 
each specially equipped with a bar, and 
the riders looked for all the world like 
Greyhound passengers rattling through 
Kansas. The experience was so novel. and 
the Queen's supply so generous 


that the royals had a high old time 





liquor 





Reported one bus driver They were 
thrilled by the idea. They made jokes 
bout themselves, changed seats a lot and 
visited around 


Twining & Twisting. A more conven 


tional setting for a royal fling was the 
Dutch luxury liner Oranje 


ers lent to Queen Juliana for an evening 


which its own 








cruise along the North Sea Canal. Sport 
ing $12 million worth of jewelry, the 
Fror the eft: I ce Ph 
i Gr 1 Duche Luxembo 
Queen | be i | Queen 
Juliar Prince Be in Armagard 
Lir t d mother) Prinee 
Jean I nbot Farat Prin 
Felix of I n Ma 1, Duche 
vi Ke Seco ect behind Qt 1 
Julia I Beatrix. The picture at t t 
id to Empress Fara ; 

' ' to her igh I Marit 
hind the ind Empre standing in th 
isle, Prince nard, talking to King Olav ot 

Norwa Que Juliana and I ibet 


‘\ 





BUSLOAD OF ROYALTY 


titled guests were joined midway by 180 
college friends of Juliana’s four daughters. 
Among the 
Bob Steensma, who has often been photo 


friends: a 25-year-old lawyer 
graphed holding hands and drinking wine 
with Princess Beatrix, 24, heiress apparent 
to the Dutch throne. 

After ordering off the press corps to en 
sure privacy, Queen Juliana clapped her 
hands like a 


dancing. Beatrix danced happily 


schoolmistress to start the 
with her 
beau. Her younger sister Irene twined and 








wisted indefatigably with students and 

princes. Britain's comely Alexan 
dra was seldom separated from Prince 
carl von Hesse, 25, one of the many 


princelings vying for her favor. One of 


the smoothest twisters of all was Brit 





ain’s Prince Philip. Queen Elizabeth 
danced but, said Italian Bandleader Cosi- 
mo Gile. “she didn’t do the twist or any- 
thing like it. She danced like 
As on every other night 


until 4 a.m. By the time the last princely 


1 Queen. 
the revels lasted 


couples found their way back to the hotel 
even the tul ps had folded. 


POLAND 


For Another Millennium 


Communist Poland has a continuing 


cold war all its own, between the Roman 
Catholic faithful of Stefan Cardinal Wy 
szynski and the Red bureaucrats of Party 
Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka. Recently, the 
cold war has been getting hotter. 

For months the cardinal has fumed be 
cause Gomulka failed to convene a long 
dormant committee on church-state rela 
tions intended to review political harass 
Finally, in 
Wyszynski 


regime in two at- 


ment ot re activities 


gious 


1 series of Lenten sermons 
sharply 


tacks on state-sponsored atheism, a third 


criticized the 


on birth control and the Polish system ot 


legal abortion. For good measure, he con- 
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demned the party-controlled press for 
“throwing mud at our priests” by publish- 
ing the lurid “confessions” of unfrocked 
clerics. 

The Red response was quick and vir- 
ulent. Warsaw's Zycie Warszawy, in a rare 
personal attack on the cardinal, charged 
him with deliberately seeking to provoke 
an “atmosphere of persecution and mar- 
tyrdom.” Last week Cardinal Wyszynski 
hit back. He journeyed to the ancient 
western Polish city of Gniezno on a pil- 
grimage in honor of Poland's first patron 
saint, St. Adalbert.* Though city officials 
barred the procession from its traditional 
route through the center of town because 
of “traffic problems,” 8,000 hymn-singing 
worshipers solemnly marched in a cold 





drizzle to an open-air Mass before the 
g8o-year-old cathedral. Predicted the car- 
dinal: despite continuing Communist 
threats, “the church in Poland will con- 
tinue for another millennium.” 


COMMON MARKET 


Toward Ten 

Several members of the Norwegian Par- 
liament received scrawled notes threaten- 
ing death if they voted to join the Com- 
mon Market; religious extremists railed 
against the possibility of a Catholic influx 
from Western Europe into Lutheran Nor- 
way. But after four days of sober debate, 
ending in a solid 113-37 vote of approval, 
Norway last week formally applied for 
full membership in the thriving six-nation 
economic community. 

As in the case of Denmark and Ireland. 
who have also asked to join, the major 
hitch to Norway's application is the out- 
come of Britain's complicated negotia- 
tions with the Six. If London's bid falls 


* Bishop of Prague, who was massacred in 997 
while on missionary expedition among the pagan 
Prussians. His body was ransomed by the Polish 
duke, Boleslaw the Brave, and buried in Gniez- 
no, Adalbert was canonized about 999. 
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through, Norway would pull out. Other- 
wise, Oslo will start negotiating for mem- 
bership terms this summer—and the bar- 
gaining should not be difficult. Half of 
Norway's most important exports (fish, 
metals, paper) are already bought by 
Common Market customers. In addition, 
Norway's highly developed hydroelectric 
power system would fill a gap in the 
energy needs of the Six. The hardest 
bargaining will be over Norway's desire 
to protect its fishing fleet—foreign fishing 
boats now must stay twelve nautical miles 
from Norway’s coast—and its inefficient, 
small-scale, heavily subsidized agriculture. 

Norway's application closed the books 
on prospective candidates for full mem- 
bership in the economic community—not 


NGS-—-LONDON DAILY CAPHESS 
“Harp For A CaMEL To Pass THRouGH THE Eye or A NEEDLE. INDEED! 
Wuy, Haroup, ALL You Have to Do Is CHANGE Your SpEctEs!” 


counting the countries clamoring for as- 
sociate membership. notably Austria and 
other neutrals (see below). Within three 
years or less the Six will be Ten, stretch- 
ing from the Arctic Circle to the Med- 
iterranean, from the Alps to the Atlantic. 

As for British membership, many feel 
that Britain cannot become a “European” 
power without sacrificing its Common- 
wealth relations, a dilemma memorably 
described by Cartoonist Cummings (see 
cut). But the founding father of Europe- 
an unity, France’s Jean Monnet, last week 
assured Britain that Market members are 
eager for it to join. The farsighted Mon- 
net, 73. gazed even beyond the day when 
continental Europe and Britain will merge. 
predicted that European unity “will play 
a vital part in creating conditions leading 
to real peace between East and West.” 
Said Monnet: “When the partnership of 
America and a united Europe makes it 
plain to all that the West may change 
from within but that others cannot 
change it by outside pressures, the con- 
ditions will exist for a lasting settlement 
between the Soviet Union and the West. 
I don't think we shall have to wait long 
for this change.” 


The Hitchhiker 


At a Washington reception last week. 
President Kennedy raised his glass in wel- 
come to a visitor. “I think most of you 
know something of his life,’ Kennedy 
said, “his distinguished service in World 
War I when he lost his leg, his five years 
in Dachau, which tested the strength of 
his political convictions, and his efforts 
since that time to maintain the integrity 
and security of his country.” The visitor 
was Alfons Gorbach, 63, Chancellor of 
Austria, and his mission in Washington 
was plain: to get U.S. backing for Aus- 
tria’s application for associate member- 
ship in the Common Market. 

A lawyer by training and a resourceful 
negotiator, Christian Socialist Gorbach 
symbolizes his country’s mellow talent 
for compromise and conciliation; after 
Dachau he urged a forgive-and-forget at- 
titude toward ex-Nazis not guilty of spe- 
cific crimes. (‘Good Lord,’ I asked my- 
self, ‘how often shall victory and persecu- 
tion alternate with each other?’”) But 
last week even Gorbach’s conciliatory skills 
could not budge the U.S. from «us stand 
opposing Market entry of neutral nations. 

The U.S. acknowledges that, unlike tra- 
ditional neutrals Sweden and Switzerland, 
with whom Austria filed a joint member- 
ship application, Austria is in a “special 
situation,” thrust into involuntary neu- 
trality as a Soviet condition in its 1955 
peace treaty. U.S. officials appreciate Gor- 
bach’s argument that, while Austria is 
neutral, it is not neutralist; its sympa- 
thies are with the West. Moreover, argues 
Gorbach, 55% of Austria’s trade is with 
Common Market countries. But Wash- 
ington feels that neutrals should not share 
in the economic advantages of the Market 
unless they are willing to sacrifice some 
of their national sovereignty in economic, 
and eventually political, matters—a price 
none want to pay. 

Gorbach got a word of advice from 
one U.S. official: he might receive a bet- 
ter hearing from the Market nations if 
Austria applied separately, instead of in 
conjunction with the so-called “volun- 
tary” neutrals, Sweden and Switzerland. 
“Austria is like the pretty girl hitchhik- 
ing.” went the Washington homily. “A 
car crowded with men slows down to pick 
her up, but speeds up when her two boy 
friends come out of their hiding place in 
the ditch to try to get a ride too.” 


ALGERIA 


Object: Destruction 


Instead of keeping Algeria French, the 
Secret Army’s terrorists now seemed de- 
termined to destroy it. “If we are forced 
to leave,” they threaten, “we will leave 
the country the way we found it in 1830.” 
Meanwhile, they are desperately trying 
to provoke a racial war that would goad 
the Moslems to revolt and wreck the 
cease-fire agreement. Last week was the 
bloodiest since the cease-fire began. 

Booby-Trapping Cars. On the Algiers 
waterfront one day last week, the carnage 
began when a booby-trapped car exploded, 
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Captive-Air Double E 
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FLY 
PANAGRA 
TO THE 


CHARMS 
OF 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Here are a few of the countless 
charms of South America... 
charming things to do, see, photo- 
graph, fall in love with. They fit 
like magic into even a two-week 
vacation—when you fly Panagra. 

Panagra has the most frequent 
jets to Peru, Chile and Argentina. 
You're seeing South America the 
very first day of your trip. You fly 
infamed DC-8 El InterAmericano 
Jet elegance on the world’s friend- 
liest airline with no change of 
plane over the routes of National, 
Pan Am and Panagra. 


SURPRISINGLY LOW 
ROUND.-TRIP JET FARES 


Here is a sample of 
Panagra’s new round-trip 
Jet Economy fares: 
Miami-Lima, Peru $380 
N.Y.- Buenos Aires $599" 
Chicago-Buenos Aires .$671* 
L.A.- Buenos Aires $736° 
*including up to 7 other 
cities at no extra cost. 

See your travel agent, or call Pan 
American, salesagent for Panagra, 


(And for your copy of Panagra’s 
new 130-page book “How to Get 
the Most Out of Your Trip to 
South America,"’ send 25¢ to Don 
Wilson, Room 4466, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N.Y.) 


PR pd Ti i aes 0 


World’s Friendliest Airline 


RUB ELBOWS WITH GAUCHOS AT A PARTY ON THE PAMPAS. Sunday is the 
day for the outdoor feast Argentines call an asado. Cold wine, vibrant guitars, new- 
found friends and you get together over barbecued sides of beef. 


TROLL FOR THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
GAME FISH IN SEAS PIZARRO 
SAILED. Giant marlin tails line the road 
to the club at Cabo Blanco, Peru, where 
giant fishing tales come true. In the Pa- 
cific off this “White Cape” are sword- 
fish, tuna, 1500-Ib. black marlin that 
could put your name in the record books. 


f- 


STAKE A FORTUNE (OR AN ESCUDO) 
AT A CASINO BY THE SEA. Maybe 
you'll run an escudo (about$)) into millions 
at Vita del Mar’s palatial casino. Roulette 
wheels whirl the night away ... and soon 
the sun lights up the shimmering South 
Pacific. It’s another balmy day on Chile's 
sparkling, scalloped beaches! 


INSPECT THE SECRET CHAMBERS 
WHERE THE INQUISITION RULED. 
Lima's 16th century echoes in the Camera 
del Secreto, where the Inquisition dealt in 
death. In the ancient chambers today 
you'll see relics from this reign of terror. 





killing 62 Moslem dockers gathered for 
the morning shape-up and wounding an- 
other 110, including many youngsters 
brought along on the theory that the 
S.A.0. would spare Moslems accompanied 
by children, European dockers had been 
tipped off beforehand and had kept out 
of sight. But enraged Moslems scrambling 
from the scene grabbed the first French- 
man they saw driving by, a hapless Sahara 
oil worker on leave, and cut his throat. 
S.A.0. killers went on to bomb unem- 
ployed Moslems queuing for relief at a 
social-security office and to shell a Mos- 
lem café with mortar fire. In Oran, where 
tough General Joseph Katz delayed an all- 
out offensive against the S.A.O. while 
awaiting additional French troops, Secret 
Army snipers fired on Moslems from the 
rooftops; European householders cheered. 
On the city’s broad Boulevard Joffre, six 
Moslems shot dead 
soldiers stood aloof. Brazenly, the S.A.O. 
bombed the heavily guarded 1 4th-floor of- 
fice of Oran’s new prefect. The day’s toll 
rro dead throughout Algeria | 
Moslems), 140 wounded. 
Though the S.A.O. had so far failed to 
provoke Moslems to massive retaliation 


were as police and 


o4 of them 


against the Europeans of Algeria, there 
were signs that Algerian nationalist dis 
cipline was beginning to crack. Near 


Ilemcen, five French Spahis were killed 
in their sleep by Moslem 
five-man Council of 


soldiers. The 
Algiers 
which controls the city’s half-million Mos- 
lem population, charged French laxity in 
suppressing European terrorism. In the 
Algiers Casbah, where Moslems have in 
stituted their >4-hour guard, an 
F.L.N. spokesman wondered how long the 
Algerian population could be held down 
“We have a list of 5,000 known S.A.0. 
men. We know where they live and what 
they have done. If the French police and 
army are incapable, we will be forced to 
act ourselves. 

Murdering Children. De Gaulle’s high 
commissioner in Algeria, Christian Fou 
chet, still hesitated to use the Moslem 
“force locale” to patrol European-popu- 
lated cities (except for one battalion in 
Oran) for fear of racial 
strife. But from his fortified headquarters 
at Le Rocher Noir, he clamped a tighter 
curfew on Algiers, promised new tough 
measures, and hinted that he would ship 
home all French officials sabotaging the 
Algerian administration by go-slow tactics. 
In a broadcast ultimatum, Fouchet tried 
to shock Europeans to their senses, “What 
do you think would happen to you the 
day the Moslem community is no longer 
able to control its despair or its anger, the 
day it sweeps down on the European com- 
munity? When you look each other in the 
eye, at home, amongst your families, do 
you not ask yourself what the world, what 
France is thinking? I demand that you 
disavow the murderers of children.” 

The S.A.O. answered by machine-gun- 
ning seven more Algiers Moslems, and by 
sending a booby-trapped gasoline truck 
hurtling down onto the Casbah. Explod- 
ing just short of its mark, the flaming 
tanker blackened houses for 300 yds., but 
killed only one Moslem youth. 


Greater 


own 


worsening the 
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FRANCE 

Bibiche 
“Where is my wife?” asked S.A.O. 
Chief Raoul Salan when the Santé Pris- 
on gates closed on him in Paris last 
month. Slight, trim Lucienne Salan had 
been an army nurse when he met her in 
Indo-China in 1938. and when in 1944 
Salan finally joined the Free French, she 
became an army driver. La Bibiche (lit- 
tle doe the soldiers called the frail 
woman with the thin legs, the long face 
the velvet eyes. But she was harder than 
she looked, and as her husband moved 
up the army ladder, she supervised his 
schedule, his appointments, his travel 
(avoid airplanes), even his drinks (Scotch 
with plain water, in a_ chilled 


iss). 





NATO 
Substitute for Bombs 


A shrill bell rang in Athens’ marble 
Parliament chamber, and the top minis- 
ters of the 15 North Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions sat down once again to debate the 
question of atomic weapons. As had been 
weeks, Washington's long- 
standing scheme to give NATO its own 
nuclear striking force was virtually 
before the annual spring conference be- 
gan. Britain, with its own bomb, was not 
interested, and Charles de Gaulle was too 
busy developing France's force de frappe 
to concern himself with putting nuclear 
weapons in the hands of others, In fact 
the U.S. itself now was less than enthu- 
about the among many 


obvious for 


dead 


silastic idea ; 





Me. SALAN WitH Hussanp’s Pictur 
She became General Lucienne. 


General Lucienne, they began to 


call her. 


now 


In 1958 when Charles de Gaulle came 
back to power and Salan as French com- 
mander in Algeria debated how to receive 
him, anti-Gaullist Lucienne Salan an- 
nounced: “If you go out to meet him 
you will do it over my body.” She lay 
down in front of the door, and Salan 
and a dozen high-ranking officers gently 
stepped over her. In 1961 Lucienne Salan 
followed her husband into the Generals’ 
Revolt against De Gaulle, and when the 
putsch collapsed, she slipped into hiding 
with him. Lucienne adored her general; it 
was Salan’s insistence on spending an 
Easter weekend with her in an Algiers 
apartment that led finally to his arrest 

and Lucienne’s imprisonment in 
Fresnes Prison a few days later. 

Last week, Lucienne Salan, weakened 
by a heart ailment, was released, allowed 
to go to a convent of her own choice, near 
Avignon. Against her had been lodged 
only the minor civil charge of using a 
false identity card. Her husband remains 
in Cell 57 of Santé Prison, preparing to 
go on trial for his life next week. His 
request to subpoena President de Gaulle 
and ex-Presidents René Coty and Vincent 
Auriol among 39 witnesses has 
been refused. But he has been granted 
use of an electric razor to shave off the 
mustache he was wearing as a disguise 
when captured, 


own 


defense 


Washington officials, there is a nagging 
doubt as to the wisdom of putting 15 
fingers on the trigger of the Bomb. 

A compromise soothe the 


disappointed West Germans and Dutch 


scheme to 


and to give Europe a greater sense of 
participation—was an American proposal 
to furnish all NATO governments with 
some more precise information about the 
stockpiles of U.S. atomic weapons based 
on their soil, including a general outline of 
the targets assigned to each weapon. A 
more tangible substitute for a nuclear 
striking force: Washington announced 
that five missile-armed Polaris submarines 
henceforth will be assigned to NATO. 
The vessels will remain under U.S. ad- 
mirals, with U.S. crews, but the move 
should bolster confidence in the U.S. read- 
iness to defend Europe. 

Apart from weapons talk, the task of 
the U.S. was to clarify for the skeptical 
West Germans and French its proposals to 
the Soviet Union in the latest round of 
probing talks on Berlin (Time, May 4). 
Most of the clarifying took place at table. 
By the time everyone had his meals and 
his say, it clear that NATO's 
more important members were in general 
agreement with the U.S.’s initiative to 
seek a Berlin settlement—if the Russians 
really want one. 

Following the familiar cyclical pattern 
after the brief period of reduced tensions 
a hard tone was creeping back into the 
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seemed 





U.S.-Soviet dialogue. Reason: Moscow's 
continuing insistence that any deal in- 
clude removal of Western troops from 
Berlin. With U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk standing firm, Pravda unleashed an- 
other of its blasts at the U.S. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Still a Mystery 


Ever since Dag Hammarskjold’s DC-6 
crashed and burned in the forest near 
Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, eight months 
ago, the United Nations has been trying 
to determine whether it was an accident 
or sabotage. Last week, after hearing doz- 
ens of witnesses in five cities, an investi- 
gating commission issued its final verdict: 
Cause unknown. 

A Swiss scientist who examined the 
wreckage decided that the cause was prob- 
ably “human failure” by the pilot. But 
the U.N. panel refused to accept or reject 
this possibility, remained similarly non- 
committal toward any other theory, in- 
cluding sabotage by Katanga forces, who 
were battling U.N. troops at the time. 

The only new finding: a grim postscript 
from the Swedish Royal Medical Board. 
Contrary to earlier belief, the Secretary- 
General did not die instantly when he 
was thrown clear of the burning plane, 
but lay struggling for air in the bush 


until he suffocated because of injuries 
to his lungs, chest and spine. 
The Basic Democrats 

Since Pakistan's Mohammed Ayub 


Khan seized power in 1958, he has argued 
that Western-style constitutions are un- 
suited to new, underdeveloped nations. 
Banning political parties, which he blamed 
for pushing the country to the brink of 
chaos, benevolent Dictator Ayub set out 
to establish a system of “basic democra- 
cies” that would steer a middle road 
between authoritarian rule and untram- 
meled democracy. Last week, after putting 
his compromise to the test in the first 
nationwide election held since Pakistan 
won its independence in 1947. Ayub Khan 
declared accurately enough that the coun- 
try has made “a very happy beginning.” 

Instant Divorce. In fact. President 
Ayub left Pakistan little opportunity to 
do otherwise. Forbidden under martial 
law to use party labels. most candidates 
for the 150 seats in Pakistan's new Na- 
tional Assembly campaigned on the bland 
platform of “identification with the ideol- 
ogy of Pakistan.” They were not elected 
directly by the people but by an elite 
electorate consisting of 80,000 members 
of village and town councils—less than 
one-thousandth of the population—whom 
Ayub calls “persons of status in their 
communities.” In the average constitu- 
ency, six candidates vied for only 500 
votes. While the electors, or basic demo- 
crats in Ayub parlance, are 80%, literate 
(national average: 16%). a basic draw- 
back of the system is that they include 
few intellectuals or business and profes- 
sional leaders. Thus Ayub’s electoral sys- 
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tem is far from representative of society 
as a whole—although it is certainly closer 
to democracy than such authoritarian re- 
gimes as Egypt's or Indonesia’s, which 
use similar political labels. 

Since there are too few voters for West- 
ern-style political rallies, most campaign- 
ing was done in Pakistan's exclusively male 
teashops or candidates’ homes. After poli- 
ticians passed the word that curried lamb 
and spiced pilau would be served to voters 
and their families, some homes were so 
crowded that the government dusted off 
an old regulation forbidding more than 
35 guests to be served at a time. Well- 
heeled candidates even rented elegant bun- 
galows and hired entertainers and night 
watchmen, aiming to keep voters out of 
reach of other candidates until the time 





came to haul them to the polls. 
The basic voters showed their support 





PRESIDENT AYUB 
A happy start—for the like-minded. 
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for Ayub’s system with a 95% turnout 
that ignored clandestine appeals to boy- 
cott the polls. They heavily endorsed 
three of Ayub’s ministers who were run- 
ning for the National Assembly—notably 
Kashmir Affairs Minister Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, a zealous champion of Ayub's 
ambitious land reforms, who was elected 
from a Sind constituency dominated by 
feudal landlords who have been hardest 
hit by land redistribution. Ayub’s biggest 
triumph was the voters’ overwhelming 
rejection of orthodox Moslem extremists, 
who stumped for “purification” of society 
and repeal of such Ayub-sponsored re- 
forms as a ban on polygamy and the 
traditional Moslem instant 
divorce at the husband’s whim (by in- 


system of 


toning “I divorce thee” three times). 
Brotherly Criticism. Despite such 
Ayub successes, the election returns 


showed that Pakistanis want a system that 
is more genuinely democratic than any- 


thing envisaged by Ayub. The great ma- 
jority of all elected candidates are former 
members of banned parties. At least 100 
belonged to the old Moslem League, whose 
leader in West Pakistan is none other 
than Ayub’s elder brother, Sardar Bahadur 
Khan, Moslem Leaguer Bahadur is out- 
spokenly critical of his brother's conten- 
tion that political parties. when restored, 
should be confined to “like-minded peo- 
ple” within the National Assembly. where 
his Moslem Leaguers will probably have 
a two-thirds majority. 

In defense of his limited democracy 
President Ayub protests that it is Paki- 
stan’s best protection against the dema- 
gogic misrule that plagued the nation 
for eleven years under a parliamentary 
system inherited from the British. Says 
he: “The curse of Pakistan is an intel- 
ligentsia which doesn’t understand its own 
country and its own conditions. We are 
called heretics if we don't rigidly follow 
the Western system.” Heresy or not, if 
this week's elections for the provincial 
assemblies follow the pattern ot voting 
for the National Assembly, Ayub Khan 
will be under strong pressure from unlike- 
minded politicians to restore a greater 
measure of democracy when martial law 
is lifted in June. 


INDIA 
Tough Talk for Peking 


As the Himalayan snows melted, fight- 
ing started again in India’s shadow war 
with Red China for control of the vast 
border region (Time, April 6). Prime 
Minister Nehru last week accused the 
Chinese of new incursions across India’s 
mountain frontier—and he was talking 
tougher to Peking than ever before. 

While India would “dislike exceedingly” 
going to war with China, Nehru said that 
he was “prepared to meet any step that 
the Chinese may take.” China was taking 
a new aggressive tone, said Nehru, be- 
cause “it is clear that the Chinese are 
rather apprehensive about our growing 
strength.” He rejected the Chinese de- 
mand that India withdraw immediately 
from two new border outposts in the 
Ladakh area of Kashmir: “We propose 
to remain there; we are not going to 
move because of any Chinese threats.” 

Nehru even criticized China's internal 
situation, said that continued poor har- 
vests and a multiplying population were 
causing an “explosive situation” inside 
China. Openly critical of China's foreign 
policy, Nehru bluntly accused Peking of 
“creating situations and tensions among 
the nations of Asia.” Angrily he refuted 
China’s contention that Tibetans in refu- 
gee camps in India were being recruited 
to trigger a revolt in Tibet. “Whatever 
might happen to Tibet in the future.” he 
said, “it is obvious who is now riding on 
the backs of the Tibetan people.” 

The nagging doubt remained that Nehru 
had often in the past put up a brave 
front against the Chinese, only to back 
down again. But for the time being, both 
Parliament and the Indian press cheered 
his new hard line. 
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CANADA 
Devaluing the Dollar 


The slow-starting campaign toward 
Canada’s national election on June 18 
seemed an election in search of an issue— 
an easy-to-grasp, dollars-and-cents sort of 
issue. Last week Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker’s Tory government suddenly 

and perhaps unwillingly—provided one. 
After vainly trying to stem a run on the 
sagging Canadian dollar, the government 
decided to peg the Canadian dollar's ex- 
change rate at a low g2}¢ to the U.S. 
dollar. (In Canada, the U.S. dollar will 
be worth $1.08.) 

Alone among the 75 members of the 
International Monetary Fund, Canada had 
let its exchange rate bob free ever since 
1950. But the IMF. and its able Swedish 
director, Per Jacobsson. have been in- 
creasingly irritated at the way Canada 
has been manipulating its dollar to try to 
jog the slumping Canadian economy. The 
IMF turned up the heat on Ottawa to 
peg its dollar at a fixed rate. 

As it turned out, the Tory government 
got more devaluation than it bargained 
for. Since last October, the foreign ex- 
change fund has been forced to spend 
$516 million of its U.S. reserves not to 
press the dollar down farther, but to prop 
it up at gs¢ U.S. Last month the drain 


on its reserves was $115 million. Last 
fortnight heavy selling by foreign ex- 
change speculators betting that the 


Canadian dollar would slump still lower 
suddenly raised serious doubt that the 
government could hold the line without 
exhausting the exchange fund altogether 
and confronted it with a tricky political 
choice. Rather than let the challenging 
Liberals moan about the run on the dol- 
lar, the Tory government boldly decided 
to flee to the pegged rate (backed if neces- 
sary by the resources of the IMF). 

“This means,” thundered Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker. trying to make 
the best of it, “increased exports, in- 
creased jobs and more prosperity for all 
Canada.” Liberal Leader Lester Pearson, 
trying to make the worst of it. labeled 
it “a confession of the complete failure 
of the government’s economic policy.” 
Certainly the devaluation seemed to 
strike at Canadians’ instinctive pride in 
their dollar, arming Pearson in his cam- 
paign charge that Canada’s international 
prestige has declined under five years of 
Tory management. 





Feast to Famine 

In the past decade, Western Canada’s 
wheat farmers have produced such vast 
surpluses that the federal government has 
urged them to plant trees instead. Last 
week, thanks mainly to his $425.6 million 
sales of grain to Red China, Agriculture 
Minister Alvin Hamilton happily reversed 
field, called on Canadian farmers to put 
every acre into grain. This they could do, 
said he, “with complete confidence that 
there will be hungry markets, good prices, 
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and more space available for grain in 
country elevators than at any time in the 
past ten years.” 

Canada this year may even face a grain 
shortage. Its requirements for exports and 
home consumption are projected at a rec- 
ord 1.1 billion bu. of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley, well over the decade's average annual 
production of 994 million bu. Farmers 
will probably increase planted acreage by 
> to 10%. But last year grain produc- 
tion was almost halved by the worst 
drought since the dust-bowl ‘30s and by a 
savage invasion of grasshoppers. Already 
this season, subsoil moisture is at ‘criti- 
cally low levels.” and as May planting be- 
gins, all depends on the arrival of what the 
farmers call “million-dollar rains” before 
June. “Hamilton sure has sold grain.” a 
Saskatchewan farmer dourly observed last 
week. “Now can he make it rain?” 
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Munoz Marin 


A need for more nouri 


THE AMERICAS 
The Democratic Left 


A dedicated battler for democracy in 
Latin America all his life, Puerto Rico’s 
Governor Luis Mufoz Marin traveled 
from San Juan to Chicago last week to 
call attention to a shortcoming of the 
Alliance for Progress at an A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
national conference. “What deeply trou- 
bles me,” said Munoz, “is the seeming 
lack of emotional commitment in Latin 
America toward this great and historical 
venture. The economic body is being grad- 
ually nourished, but the heart is not.” 

In Munoz Marin’s view, there is only 
one group in Latin America that can make 
the Alliance work. “That group,” he said 
“is what I call the Democratic Left.” Left 
of what? “In Latin America, left usually 
means left of reaction, left of feudalism, 
left of exploitation. I would call the Dem- 
ocratic Left in Latin America the group 
which seeks social advances and higher 
living standards for all the people in a 
framework of freedom and consent.” 

No Fiercer Attack. One of the most 
conspicuous members of Munoz’ Demo- 
cratic Left—and a man on whom the U.S. 
counts heavily—is Venezuela’s President 


Rémulo Betancourt. A onetime radical 
revolutionary who has moderated his 
views with time, Betancourt was elected 
three years ago to govern a country rich 
in oil but economically ravaged by dicta- 
torship. He has struggled to restore finan- 
cial stability and provide jobs for his peo- 
ple, who were largely illiterate (illiteracy 
has dropped from 57°% to > in three 
years) and mostly poor. No leader is un- 
der fiercer attack by the Communists and 
Castroites, who have apparently chosen 
Venezuela as the most promising spot for 
the Marxist takeover in Latin America. 
In Caracas last week, the Communists, 
who have been murdering policemen and 
setting off bombs, celebrated May Day 
by posting snipers on roofs of the city’s 
housing projects to fire into the streets. 
In the countryside, bands of Red guerril- 








las, trained and indoctrinated in Fidel 
BETANCOURT 

shment of the heart. 

Castro’s Cuba, have been roaming the 


jungle hills, trying to enlist the peasants 
and skirmishing with Betancourt’s pursu- 
ing National Guard. 

Mush Without Bread. Traveling to the 
Guarico state capital of San Juan de los 
Morros, Betancourt angrily charged Fidel 
Castro with aggression, and confidently 
warned him not to expect any help from 
Venezuela's peasants: “The pressure for 
the government to Cubanize itself has 
taken the path of violence, terrorism, 
dynamiting and armed action. Those guer- 
rillas have failed because guerrillas with- 
out peasants are like bread mush without 
bread. The peasants of Venezuela defend 
this regime because they helped organize it 
with their votes. We cannot become sim- 
ple pawns in a world conspiracy moved 
about by Nikita Khrushchev through the 
hands of Fidel Castro. It is a lost, thwart- 
ed, crushed war.” 

Yet, at week's end, Betancourt was un- 
der new attack as 400 marines and 50 
national guardsmen revolted in the port 
town of Caripano, 250 miles east of Ca- 
racas. The pro-Betancourt forces attacked 
and held the airport, swept into town. 
Outnumbered and outgunned, the rebel 
leader and most of his troops surrendered. 
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ITAL -JOURMAL 
Ike & MAMIE AT ABILENE 
What ever happened to the minuet? 


At dedication ceremonies for the 
$3,000,000 Eisenhower Presidential Li- 
brary in his boyhood home of Abilene, 
Kans., Dwight Eisenhower had some 
blunt, plainsman’s thoughts for Americans 
to ponder. Standing before the two-level 
building, which eventually will hold 20 
million documents from his two terms in 
the White House, Ike wondered aloud: 
“What has happened to our concept of 
beauty and decency and morality?” Books 
and movies are laced with “vulgarity, sen- 
suality, indeed downright filth.” People 
dance “the twist instead of the minuet.” 
Modern paintings look as if they have 
been “run over by a broken-down tin liz- 
zie loaded with paint.” He did not think 
the U.S. would go for it for long. “I per- 
sonally believe,” said Ike, “that we are 
about to see, and are seeing, a renaissance 
in American pride in America, an Ameri- 
can pride in the characteristics that have 
made America great.” 


“He had a run of luck,” sniffed canny 
Electrical Industry Wizard Konosuke 
Matsushita, 67, when Rubber Tycoon 
Shojiro Ishibashi, president of Bridge- 
stone Tire Co., beat him out as Japan’s 
top 1960 moneymaker. “I'll be back on 
top again.” Good as his word, Matsushita 
piled up a personal income of $988,000 
for 1961 (minus a tax bite of $660,000), 
to head the list for the sixth time in seven 
years. Rival Ishibashi, down on his luck, 
wound up seventh with a mere $330,000. 

“He pretty much lets us have our own 
way,” said pretty Margaret Ann Gold- 
water, 17, and both she and Brother 
Barry Goldwater Jr., 23, proved the point 
by announcing their plans for the future. 
With nary a peep from Pop—Arizona’s 
Republican Senator Barry Goldwater— 
Peggy said that after a few years at Wash- 
ington, D.C.’s Mount Vernon Junior Col- 
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lege, she would like to spend a year trying 
the wind-blown life on an Israeli kibbutz 
(collective farm). Barry Jr. said that if 
the U.S. Air Force does not accept him, 
he might join the Peace Corps, which his 
father once warned would attract “a 
bunch of beatniks who wouldn't work” 
but has since praised. 

Posters showing her legs were once 
banned from the Paris métro—too tanta- 
lizing to straphangers—so when unfading 
Marlene Dietrich, 57, turned up to show 
her classic calves for real, the Olympia 
music hall bulged with appreciative 
Frenchmen. With the old seductiveness, 
she caressed 18 songs a night, but drew 
the heartiest oo-la-las when, turned out in 
top hat, tails—and bare legs—she did a 
few coltish kicks. A grateful management 
held her over an extra week, and grateful 
admirers despoiled acres of rose gardens 
to pay her floral tribute. 

Nikita Khrushchev, no cube he, guf- 
fawed at a showing of Pablo Picasso's 
cubist paintings last year, but the Spanish 
master’s politics are clearly considered 
more realistic. For his long devotion to 
Communist causes (a temporary defection 
over Hungary was forgiven), the Soviet 
Union awarded an $11,100 Lenin Peace 
Prize to Picasso, 80, at the very moment 
that nine Manhattan galleries were honor- 
ing him with “An American Tribute.” 

Ebony Magazine’s list of the too 
wealthiest U.S. Negroes (assets of at 
least $250,000 apiece) was chockablock 
with dentists, morticians and real estate 
moguls, but there was only a handful 
of familiar names—Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell Jr., Comedian Eddie 
(“Rochester”) Anderson, Heavyweight 
Champ Floyd Patterson, Baseball-Hall-of- 
Famer Jackie Robinson, Singers Marian 
Anderson, Harry Belafonte, Nat King 
Cole, Lena Horne and Johnny Mathis, 
who was the only one of the bunch to 
place among the 35 Negro millionaires. 
One famous name missing from the list: 
high-living Horn Man Louis ("Satchmo") 
Armstrong, 61, who once earned $20,000 
a week tooting a trumpet with what came 
to be known as his “million-dollar lips.” 

Immediate surgery was indicated to re- 
place a detached retina, but Scientist- 
Author Sir Charles Percy Snow, 56, il- 
luminator of the modern scientific mind 
in The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution, first wanted to deliver a 
speech as 30th Lord Rector of St. Andrews 
University in Scotland. The operation 
failed, and he lost the sight in his left eye. 
“T have no regrets,” said Sir Charles in 
London’s Moorfields Eye Hospital. “It 
was never much good anyway. I still have 
a good right eye.” 

Anxious to speed the noisy group on 
its way, Owner Peter Cook of London’s 
Establishment Club asked sarcastically, 
“Can I show you the way out?”, got a 





bash in the face for his flippancy. When 
the ensuing brawl ended, he turned to 
spirited Actress Siobhan (pronounced 
Shi-vawn) McKenna, 38, one of the 
group, and protested, “You scratched me.” 
Quick to pick up a cue, Siobhan studied 
her hands with the care of a Lady Mac- 
beth, then held them high and blared, 
“These are Irish hands, and they are 
clean.” Cook was unmoved. “This is a 
British face,” said he, dabbing gingerly at 
a cut mouth, “and it's bleeding.” 

It was a reception worthy of visiting 
royalty, and all for Muzyad Yacoub Kai- 
rouz. There was a red-carpet welcome at 
Beirut’s airport, then a feast of roasted 
sheep, goat and chicken to the throb of 
drums and the jangle of tambourines in 
the mountain village of Hasroun, finally 
the presentation of the nation’s highest 
award, Commander of the Order of the 
Cedars, for “propagating the good name 
of Lebanon abroad.” To U.S. TV fans, the 
fuss was readily fathomable. Yacoub is 
better known as hawk-nosed, ham-on-wry 
Danny Thomas, 48, Michigan-born son 
of a Lebanese farmer who left Hasroun at 
the turn of the century to raise a family 
of ten children in the U.S. 

The big, gold-colored Rolls-Royce 
swept smoothly up the drive, stopped be- 
fore a crowd of 500 clustered near the 
striped canopy, and out stepped silent 
Film Star Mary Pickford, 69. ‘Hi there,” 
said she with a dear smile, only 3 hours 
and 15 minutes late to preside over the 
dedication of movieland’s first wax mu- 
scum, a $1,500,000 white stucco building 
in Buena Park, Calif. Among the 65 


sculptures already inside are tableaux of 
the Barrymores in Rasputin and the Em- 
press, Gable and Leigh in Gone With 
the Wind, Pickford and Second Husband 
Douglas Fairbanks Sr., whom she divorced 
in 1936, in The Taming of the Shrew. 
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Pickrorp, Prckrorp & FAIRBANKS 
Weren't some of them always in wax? 
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‘Firestone 


Your Symbol of Quality and Service 


You and other Firestone customers have 
accepted this name as a symbol of quality and 
service, and a mark of value for over 62 years. 
But have you ever wondered why? What it 
means to you, personally? And what Firestone 
does to keep this name so meaningful to you? 
It’s worthwhile knowing . . . especially before 
you buy your next tire. 


“I've had good luck with Firestone 
ures.’ That's how many steady cus- 
tomers explain cheir loyalty. While 
“good luck"’ is a natural way of 
expressing satisfaction, we'd like to 
point out chat Firestone’s reliability 
is anything but a matter of chance. 
No part of your car is more thoroughly 


Millions 
of test miles a year see to that. Many 


proved than its Firestone tires! 


tire companies would be happy if their 
total tire sales brought in the money 
that Firestone puts into testing! No 
wonder Firestone keeps coming up 
with features that stretch tire mileage 
and add to driving safety. Sure, people 


The Firestone DeLuxe Champion, illustrated, carries a GUARANTEE for the life of 
the original tread against defects in workmanship and materials PLUS a 24-MONTH 


GUARANTEE against road hazards. Both guarantees provide for replacements pro- 
rated on tread wear, and are honored by 60,000 Firestone Dealers and Stores 
throughout the United States and Canada. Copyright 1962 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


have “good luck’’ with Firestones. 
You will, tcoo—when you buy, terms 
or charge, at any of Firestone’s 60,000 
Dealers and Stores where experienced 
tire men know tires and tire service 
best. They know because tires are their 


business. You know what you're getting 


when you buy Firestone! 





MEDICINE 
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Miracles on 34th Street 


Any multimillionaire can surely afford 
to seek out the world’s best medical care. 
If he happens also to be the father of the 
President of the U.S., his search can com- 
mand unlimited assistance. But picking a 
hospital for Joseph P. Kennedy, victim of 
a severely paralyzing stroke five months 
ago, was no problem at all. Last week 
the former ambassador was flown to the 
world’s largest hospital of its kind: Man- 
hattan’s pioneering Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, overlooking 
the East River at 34th Street. That Ken- 
nedy could face a long program of inten- 
sive treatment was evidence of how much 
he had improved. 

The 73-year-old patient was indeed a 
special guest. He was put up in Horizon 
House, a five-room, ranch-style home 
built on the institute grounds as a dem- 
onstration model of a stepless, stairless 
dwelling tailored to the needs of wheel- 
chair patients. There, visits from his anx- 
ious family would be more convenient 
than if he were in one of the usual four- 
bed wards. But Kennedy's medical prob- 
lems are the same as those confronting a 
million or more non-millionaire Americans 
who are the victims of similar strokes, and 
the measures to be taken to treat those 
problems will be the same. 

Dominant. President Eisenhower and 
Sir Winston Churchill had relatively mild 
strokes from which they recovered fully 
and quickly. Ike had no limitation of 
movement, and the slurring of his speech 
lasted only a few days. Joe Kennedy's 
case is far more typical. A clot clogged an 
artery and cut off the blood supply to a 













MartHa TaAytor & PATIENT 
They work their woy 
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major part of the left side of his brain. 
Since he is right-handed, this left hemi- 
sphere of his brain was dominant; in it 
are the nerve controls for muscles on the 
right side of his body. Perhaps even more 
important, the left hemisphere contains 
the language center through which he re- 
ceives and interprets the written or spo- 
ken word, and formulates ideas to be ex- 
pressed in words. 

The hemiplegia (“half paralysis”) in 
such cases tends to fall into a set pattern, 
and treatment is similarly standardized. 
The arm on the affected side is usually 
more severely paralyzed than the leg. If a 
patient can lift his arm at all, or if he can 
raise his leg an inch from the bed, chances 
are good that he will be able to walk again. 
Inactivity is the patients’ worst enemy; 
their muscles atrophy and tendons shrink. 
At the institute, the basic therapy is to 
see that patients have little idle time. 

Compulsive. Most hemiplegics are 
compulsive personalities, which may be 
why they get strokes. “Our patients are 
used to moving fast and getting things 
done,” explains Jack Hofkosh, 40, chief of 
physical therapy. “They like the busy 
pace here at the institute. Though rehabil- 
itation is necessarily slow and monoto- 
nous, the patients put in a grueling day, 
with their every activity directed toward 
resuming a normal life.” 

The institute’s specialists take a week 
to evaluate each patient in terms 
of physical potential, language disability, 
and medical and psychiatric problems be- 
fore any treatment starts. Then the first 
physical therapy is begun: a therapist asks 
the patient to lift his arm as if to put a 
spoon to his mouth. Most likely he can- 
not complete the movement, so the thera- 
pist (usually a woman) gently helps him. 
At times she gets him to push his hand 
against hers to strengthen the muscles. 
Hemiplegic patients stay at the institute 
an average of three to six months. “By the 
time they leave,” says Hofkosh, “we like 
them to be able to walk at home and take 
care of their basic needs.” 

Receptive & Expressive. Beyond a 
stroke victim’s physical difficulties there 
is another more variable, less under- 
stood. and—until recently—more neglect- 
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Jack HorKxosu & PATIENT 


ed problem: language disability. The tech- 
nical name, aphasia, covers far more 
than its literal meaning, “loss of speech.” 
Usually, neither innate intelligence nor 
accumulated knowledge is destroyed, but 
access to each is cut off from the pa- 
tient by a breakdown in his commu- 
nications system. This breakdown may 
damage the receptive (reading and _lis- 
tening) functions, or the expressive 
(speaking, gesturing, writing), or both, in 
infinitely various combinations. 

Explains Martha Taylor, 34, the insti- 
tute’s chief of speech and hearing therapy: 
“Although there are more than 6,000 
speech correctionists licensed to practice, 
few of them have had any training with 
stroke victims. Most got their training 
with children, who have language prob- 
lems of a totally different kind. We had to 
devise our own tests to rate our patients, 
because we get the severe cases or those 
who have had no success elsewhere. Most 
important, our patients are nearly all the 
kind who cannot get along without lan- 
guage skills—business executives and pro- 
fessional men.” 

After a stroke, these verbal types be- 
come intensely frustrated when they can- 
not use language effectively. The frustra- 
tion may be so intense that it provokes 
emotional disturbance leading to physical 
violence. “But a certain amount of frus- 
tration is a good sign for chances of re- 
covery,” says Mrs. Taylor. “It’s normal 
to be frustrated when you can’t talk.” 

From the first evaluation tests of pa- 
tients by her staff of eight therapists, Mrs. 
Taylor nearly always finds that family 
members have a deep and extremely dan- 
gerous misunderstanding of the problem. 
“Because the patient looks attentive and 
friendly, and perhaps tries to nod, they 
say, ‘Oh, he understands everything. but 
he just won't talk—he’s stubborn.’ Then 
they tell us how he reads the newspapers. 
They don’t realize that he may look at 
the stock tables in the paper from habit, 





Joe Kennepy & Son 
Up to the littlest and most difficult words of all. 
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This thin panel stopped a meteorite 


(man-made, traveling at 21,000 feet per second) 


A steel pellet struck this panel at 21,000 feet per second — 
more than six times the speed of a high powered rifle bullet 
— but could not pierce it. It disintegrated after puncturing 
the outer metal skin, and dissipated all its energy without 
reaching the inner lining 

This composite honeycomb panel is one of the tech- 
niques Northrop is developing to protect spacecraft against 
meteorite collisions. The entire lightweight panel is less 
than half an inch thick, and the honeycomb is filled with 
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sealant to prevent air from escaping in case a particle 
should ever penetrate 

Though most of the meteorites a spacecraft is likely to 
encounter will be fine as dust, some may be as large as 
buckshot, and dense enough to puncture an ordinary metal 
skin. The search for materials to meet this hazard is 
another example of Northrop’s practical work on the 
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without understanding them. They don’t 
realize how deeply this language difficulty 
cuts into the receptive as well as the 
expressive faculties.”* 

Repetitive. Using Taylor-made materi- 
als, institute therapists begin with pic- 
tures of 100 everyday objects and 100 
cards bearing the objects’ names in large 
type. (‘Nouns are the first words we learn 
and the easiest to relearn,” Mrs. Taylor 
explains.) Lessons begin at the first-grade 
level: two pictures, two name cards. The 
patient tries to match them. When he can 
match 75 out of 100, he proceeds to the 
next step: picking up the right picture 
when the therapist names the subject. In 
most cases, the patient is next helped to 
write the names of such familiar objects 
lamp.” Only after such les- 
sons does the therapist expect the patient 


as “shoe” or 


to be able to repeat the names of the 
various objects after her. 

To master such simple skills, it takes 
many patients endless hours of practice 
more than a human therapist could en- 
dure giving. The patient is taught to use 
1 machine into which he feeds IBM-type 
cards bearing a picture, the printed name 
of the object, and a piece of recording 
tape on which its name is repeated. The ten 
hours a week of speech retraining also in- 
clude some group sessions, where patients 
share their problems and their triumphs 
as they graduate from nouns to verbs, and 
finally to prepositions—the littlest and 
most difficult words of all. 

"Dr. Rehab." The Institute of Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation is a mon- 
ument to a smoothly persistent Missouri- 
born physician who practiced internal 
medicine in St. Louis before World War 
II. Later, as a Medical Corps officer in the 
Army Air Forces, Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
found himself caring for wounded men 
who had no hope of regaining normal 
activity. And the medics had no hope for 
them, either. Dr. Rusk recognized a cru- 
sade and a new life work. 

Before war's end, he got rehabilitation 
programs rolling for airmen. Backed by 
Elder Statesman-Philanthropist Bernard 
Baruch, he made a study of what would 
be needed to set up the world’s first medi- 
cal center devoted exclusively to rehabili- 
tation. Out of uniform, Dr. Rusk began a 
pilot program at New York City’s Belle- 
vue Hospital. After a short spell in tem- 
porary Manhattan headquarters, in 1951 
he opened the present institute, a unit 
of the New York University Medical 
Center. It is still growing, and the U.S 
Public Health Service has just begun to 
give it $500,000 a year for rehabilitation 
research and training alone. 

Today, Rusk is the nation’s “Dr. Re- 
hab.” When the President’s father was 
stricken, it was almost inevitable that the 
institute builder would be called in—and 
that the stricken financier would go to 
Dr. Rusk’s hospital for treatment. 





In an effort to alleviate such home-based dif- 
ficulties, Martha Taylor has written Understand- 
ing Aphasia. Published by the institute for so¢ 
it has sold a phenomenal and unexpected 80,000 
ish, has already been translated 
into Spanish, Portuguese and Japanese 
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nlane Route by Tony Venti 


Why just get there...when you can cruise there? This is the kind of life you 
enjoy aboard the INDEPENDENCE, CONSTITUTION or ATLANTIC on the Sunlane Route 
to Europe and the Mediterranean. Delightful! Come sail with us. See your 
travel agent or AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





When you need a control system, 
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automatic railroad dispatching, for instance... 


Railroads can substantially speed up train movements, 
increase safety and cut operating costs with AE’s Super- 
visory Dispatching System. 

With this system, a single dispatcher at a master control 
center can automatically supervise and control train 
routing and track occupancy over hundreds of miles. 
Lamps on the central console and track-display panels 
indicate moment-to-moment signal and switch conditions 
as well as train movements, 


To meet the precise requirements of any railroad, the 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


system can include single command, multiple command, 
automatic sequencing and various types of programming. 


For use in other industries, basic visual indications can 
be supplemented with digital displays, timed print-outs, 
demand print-outs and chart readings, or whatever re- 
quirements dictate. More than likely there’s an AE auto- 
matic system that will solve your control problem. For 
further information write the Director, Systems Sales, 
Automatic Electric, Northlake, Illinois. (In Canada: 
Automatic Electric Sales, Toronto 16, Ontario). 


subsidiary ot GEWERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ) 


SCIENCE 


————————————————— 


Titov's Tour 


After the easy, articulate warmth of its 
own astronaut, Colonel John Glenn, the 
U.S. was surprised last week by the some- 
what uncommunicative attitude of Rus- 
sian Cosmonaut Gherman Stepanovich 
Titov. Sent to the U.S. to share his hard- 
won knowledge of travel in space with 
Glenn and cospar (Committee on Space 
Research), Titov seemed under orders 
from home to do nothing of the sort. In 
press conferences and TV interviews, he 
was always guarded and reluctant in his 
replies, though often breezy enough when 
it came to enjoying the crowds. 

Problems Enough. Most of Titov’s 
tour was anything but scientific. Rushed 
around New York City, he was booed by 
floor traders at the Stock Exchange and 
replied that he had better things to do 
than to work in such a place. While visit- 
ing the U.N., he was asked by U.S. Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson whether he 
thought the whole Security Council could 
be transported to the moon. He quickly 
fell in with the Stevensonian gag. “Aren't 
there enough problems on earth for the 





council to solve?” he asked, and got 
a laugh. 
In Washington, Titoy and his buxom 


wife Tamara joined John and Mrs. Glenn 
for a frantic tour of the capital. They were 
chivied from conference conference 
by mobs of reporters, photographers and 
keening teen-agers. (“‘My God,” cried one 
photographer, “it was Sinatra all over 
again!”’) The Glenns showed the visitors 
the standard sights (Smithsonian, Wash- 
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Titov & GLENN at LIncoLN Memorial 
How did he feel? Hard to say. 
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ington Monument, Lincoln Memorial 
etc.) and took the Titovs to the White 
House for a brief, formal call 
President Kennedy. 

Always Perfect. Finally Titov had to 
up the official his 
trip to Washington: his address before 
cospar. Listeners who hoped that they 
would hear a Glenn-type account of the 
Russian’s 25 hours in orbit were disap- 
pointed. Titov’s formal, apparently ghost- 
written speech described the Vostok I/’s 
equipment only in the most general terms. 
Even when figures were given, they were 
carefully selected to tell little. Titov re- 
vealed, for instance, that his ship was 
launched by a multistage booster having 
six liquid-propellant rocket engines with 
kilograms (1,323,000 Ibs.) 
of total thrust. Without breakdown into 
Stages, this information told U.S. scien- 
tists little that they had not already cal- 
culated for themselves. The same was true 
of Titov’s revelation that, against instruc- 
tions, he left the Vostok /I’s portholes 
uncovered during re-entry and saw flame 
and molten material from the heat shield 
wash over them. His predecessor, Yuri 
Gagarin, had done the same thing. Titov 
also not very informatively 
that he had controlled his craft himself 
during two of his 17 orbits. 

Everything Titov’s ride went 
perfectly, of course, as is always the case 
with Russian-described flights of Russian- 
designed equipment. But if U.S. scientists 
want to know how a space traveler feels 
after more than three orbits of the earth, 
they will have to wait until they have 
sent one of their own 
the trip. 


Full of Fight 


The squat, angular jet looks ugly as a 
beetle with quadruple goiters, but airmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic were study- 
ing its unusual shape last week with un- 
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usual interest. U.S. Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara’s announcement that 
the U.S. will contribute some $35 million 


toward further development of Britain’s 
P-1127 airplane made it clear that the 
odd craft is well in front in the race to 
develop a VTOL (Vertical Take-Off and 
Landing ) plane. 

Under hurry-up development by Hawk- 
er Aircraft Ltd. since 1959, the P-1127 has 
convinced Pentagon authorities that it is 
two years ahead of U.S. rivals. It is built 
around the Bristol Siddeley BS-53 Pegas- 
us, a remarkable jet engine that discharges 
large volumes of comparatively slow-speed 
air through four swiveling nozzles that can 
point either front, back or down. When 
the VTOL is ready for vertical take-off 
the pilot points all the nozzles down, revs 
the engine, and the plane rises straight up 
on an even keel. When sufficiently clear 
the ground, the pilot turns the noz- 
zles gradually rearward and accelerates 
smoothly into normal forward flight. The 
P-1127, which made its full flight test last 
fall, can land on a runway like an ordi- 
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nary airplane or ease itself to the ground 
like a helicopter—supported by its four 
down-pointing nozzles. While it is hover- 
ing, four small air jets directed downward 
from the nose, tail and the wing tips give 
accurate control. Pilots of standard 
have little trouble with the P-1127 
learn to fly it in less than an hour. 
The present P-1127 model is a small 
fighter plane that can carry weapons of 
moderate weight only. An improved mod 
el will be assigned to interception of ene 
my aircraft and to tactical duty with 
NATO and U.S. ground forces. But there 
seems to be no reason why it could not 
be stepped up in size. Big-brother VTOLs 
carrying Skybolt air-to-ground ballistic 
missiles (Trae, April 27) could be secure 
ly hidden on small fields in such small 


jets 
most 


crowded countries as England or The 
Netherlands. Taking off from any road 
or cow pasture, most of them would 


be full of fight after the most searching 
surprise attack. 


Test-Watching & Waiting 


Apart from the bare announcement that 
two bombs of them in the “low- 
megaton-yield range” had been dropped 
from airplanes and exploded over the 
Pacific, the newest U.S. nuclear test se- 
ries supplied little news last week. Nei- 
ther diplomatic policy nor the need for 
military secrecy completely explained the 
comparative silence. There was, in fact 
little to told. Test bombs are not 
exploded merely to see if they will work 
or to admire the bang. The instrumental 
setup is enormously complicated 
seismographs, barographs, radiation de- 
tectors, photocells, and many more subtle 
instruments spread over hundreds of miles 
of sea, air and land. Information and 
analysis come slowly. 

Merely to collect and compile all the 
data is a tremendous task. The bulk of 
the reports from the tests already fired 
—most of them in the form of magnetic 
tape or squiggly lines on film or paper— 
is converging first Christmas Island 
where the Atomic Energy Commission has 
a team otf experts ready to make a quick 
preliminary search for scientific hints that 
may have an immediate effect their 
handling of later tests. Eventually, the 
data will be sent to the birthplace of the 
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| bombs—Los Alamos and Livermore lab- 
oratories—for more detailed study. 
Hints for Hercules. The military serv- 
ices will get a crack at the data, too. The 
| Air Force is vitally interested in the ef- 
fects of shock waves and radiation on its 
aircraft. and the Navy is equally con- 
cerned about its ships. The Army is wait- 
ing anxiously for the impact that the 
tests will have on its Nike-Hercules anti- 
missile program. It will be bad news for 
the Nike-Hercules if a test bomb ex- 
ploded at high altitude makes the air 
opaque to radio waves. This might mean 
that an elaborate Nike-Hercules base 
could be blinded by a single nuclear weap- 





For best on, even by one of its own rockets. 
. While the AEC and the military are 
engine claiming their blocks of information, a 
ship manned by scientists from the Uni- 
performance — versity of Washington is gathering fish 
plankton and other oceanic fauna and 
Quaker State flora to check for radiation effects. Speci- 
mens will be sent to Seattle for further 
STATE i study. A team from the U.S. Public Health 
|soron on 4 Motor Oil Service is standing by to treat and study 


any unfortunate humans who tangle with 
test radiation. 

Several of the tests, including at least 
one in the megaton range, will be ex- 
ploded in space, as high as 100 miles 
above the earth. The purpose will be 
partly to observe the little-known behav- 
ior of nuclear explosions in a_ virtual 
vacuum, partly to test the effect of neu- 
trons, X rays and other radiation on ra- 
dio communication, missiles and satel- 
lites. The Air Force already has several 
— satellites orbiting over the test area. The 
Russians may send observation satellites 
of their own, but the tests can probably 
be timed so that such foreign space snoop- 
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ers will get no close look. 

Dismay. Although most of the free 
world is reconciled to U.S. testing, the 
announcement of the powerful space tests 
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dicted that the explosions in space would 


cause auroras visible over much of the 
earth and might even erase the inner ring 
of the Van Allen radiation belt (Tre, 
May 4, 1959). U.S. experts called the 
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Bank observatory protested with charac- 
teristic vigor: “All scientists who are 
searching for basic understanding of the 
solar system will be filled with dismay at 
the American proposal.” 

Lovell’s leading rival, Professor Martin 
Ryle of the Mullard Radio Astronomy 
Laboratory at Cambridge, was also op- 
posed to the space tests; he thought their 

| effects were likely to be irreversible. But 
Britain’s famous Astronomer Fred Hoyle, 
a nonpanicking Yorkshireman, was not 
alarmed. If the radiation belt was dam- 
aged, said Hoyle, it would soon repair it- 
self. In the U.S., the discoverer of the 
radiation belts, Dr. James A. Van Allen 
of the State University of Iowa, was not 
worried a bit. The space explosions, he 
said, would be “a magnificent experi- 
ment.” It might even reveal how the belt 

| is nourished with high-energy particles. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





COMEDIANS 
The Making of a President 


Mimicry, being comedy’s sharp elbow 
in the ribs, usually depends on the mimic’s 
being at a safe distance from his subject 
—or victim; the more dignified and hon- 
ored the subject, the greater the advisa- 
ble distance. But an appealing showman 
named Elliott Reid flew down to Wash- 
ington a fortnight ago with nothing less 
in mind than mimicking President Kenne- 
dy for the pleasure of the capital’s press 





WALTER DARAN 


MIMICKER REID 
And then came the show stealer. 


corps, most of the Cabinet officers, and the 
President himself. The result: Kennedy 
was convulsed, and Good Trouper Reid 
was once again “discovered.” 

Reid had finely polished the President's 
accents and gestures over three jobless 
months last fall, and once on stage, he 
brought down the house with his very first 
line; few had ever seen the President laugh 
so hard. His “serious mattahs” and “in 
my views” were unmistakably Kennedy, 
and his “we must move ahead” sounded 
like the call to federal service. Reid had 
his Kennedy deliver a playful jab or two 
at British Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan, who was also present: “He has 
covahed such a wide range of topics and 
made so many things cleah, including sev- 
eral centuries of British history. . . These 
are, these are not easy mattahs—even if 
you're British!” 

After Reid, the President took the stage 
and deftly stole the show from the profes- 
sionals—Reid, Peter Sellers, Benny Good- 
man, Gwen Verdon, Sally Ann Howes. 
Referring to an increase in the price of 
tickets to the dinner, Kennedy proved to 
be his own best mimic: “The sudden and 
arbitrary action to raise the price by $2.50 
over last year is wholly unjustified,” he 
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began, pointing his stern, recruiting-poster 
finger. “The American people will find it 
difficult to accept this decision . . .” and 
so on, in perfect parallel to his famous 
scolding of the steel industry. 

Reid, who at 42 has endured 25 years of 
being faintly praised as the one saving 
grace of uniformly bad productions, is now 
assured a bright new popularity. He has 
had offers to do his first nightclub per- 
formance in Los Angeles’ Cocoanut Grove 
with Eddie Fisher later this month, and 
with White House approval, he will ap- 
pear alongside some towering stars at 
a Madison Square Garden Democratic 
rally May 19. 


TELEVISION 
The House that Jack Built 


When tearful Jack Paar bade his brave 
farewell to television's biggest late-night- 
time audience, the silence that followed 
seemed merciful. The tantrums, the 
shaded vulgarity, the curious, hostile ten- 
sion of his nightly soiree had come to an 
end. It has taken almost two months 
without Paar to illustrate how forceful 
each ingredient was. to sketch the enor- 
mity of the hole he left behind. Filling in 
until Johnny Carson takes over the To- 
night show next fall, some of television's 
tinniest princes have presided over the 
show, and each has left the unmistakable 
mark of his inability to master Paar’s 
charismatic tricks. 

The replacement NBC feels most com- 
fortable with is somebody named Merv 
Griffin, who has slopped over from day- 
time game shows. When Griffin is blessed 
with glib guests—as he was on several 
shows last week—he is at least innocuous 
and agile at keeping the conversation 
alive. Art Linkletter’s turns at the helm 
suggest a scoutmaster on a field trip. 
Boyish Bob Cummings, most hapless of 
the lot, disappeared after a week of tire- 
some apologies for himself. These tenta- 
tive flings sputter along, propelled by 
weak jokes and—when needed—repeats of 
a Linkletter show—and the best of Art is 
none too good. 

With the critics, most successful of 
these temporary Paarlor maids is Joey 
Bishop, who confesses that no one can 
do the show except Paar. “There are many 
things the show requires—about _ six 
things.” Bishop says. “The guest-hosts 
have had at most three or four. Paar had 
all of them.” The six are, he said: curi- 
osity, naive honesty, sense of tempo, sense 
of humor, pacing, and a feeling of uncer- 
tainty. “Paar superseded any of his 
guests,” says Bishop, “whereas the rest of 
us depend on who the guests are.” 

But NBC bravely insists that the 
show's ratings have climbed since Paar 
left; such as it is, Tonight may now be 
seen over 184 stations, three more than 
Paar’s last audience. But for most, the 
parade of tryouts was only a sad and dull 
reminder of the old days, when Paar filled 
their nights with cruel charm. 


NEW FACES 
Girl-Child 


She may only be a baby sitter, but her 
appetites lead straight back to the nurs- 
ery, and her cotton candy dress scarcely 
hides her wickedness. “I'm not dirty,” she 
coaxes, pulling off her slip. “I'm full of 
womanly feelings.” Then, in a skelter of 
pillows, the play’s moral rings down on 
her and she dies in an athletic attempt to 
seduce the hothouse boy she has her eye 
on, But as played by Nymphet Barbara 
Harris, she conquers whole audiences 
night after night, making Oh Dad, Poor 
Dad, Mamma’s Hung You in the Closet 
and I’m Feelin’ So Sad the most notable 
success of the off-Broadway season. 

In the days before Lolita made the 
girl-child a femme fatale, Barbara was in 
Chicago, toying with improvised varia- 
tions on a theme called “Too Tempting 
to Men” with the Second City theater 
group. Now, at 25, she is a woman playing 
a girl, a trick she accomplishes with such 
hilarity and grace that she has become 
more tempting than ever. Last week Alan 
Jay Lerner and Richard Rodgers signed 
her for the lead in their first musical 
together, and Sid Caesar is building the 
first of his new fall TV series around her. 

Barbara joined the Second City troupe 
as soon as she finished high school, came 
to New York for last year’s From the 
Second City revue on Broadway; hers 
were the cast’s best notices. She left the 
group last winter to join the Ok Dad 
cast, but most nights she turns up at 
Greenwich Village’s Second City club 
after the play and joins in the late show 
there. “Oh Dad is the thing that keeps me 
going, though,” she says. “It’s a part you 
could do a hundred ways. I don't play her 
as mean as I might, because to me, she’s 
an understandable girl. Nutty but funny. 
I play her funny.” And she proves that 
funny can be sexy, too. 





MENAY GROSSMAR 
BARBARA Harris 
Also nutty and funny. 
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In Praise of Uselessness 

As the drama critic for the New York 
Herald Tribune, Walter Kerr has a special 
irritation. He has trouble enjoying a play 
when he has to worry about reviewing it. 
Now, at book length, he invites others 
to share his discontent by showing how 
Americans have let their work spoil their 
pleasures. “I’m going to start out.” Kerr 
warns in his first sentence, “by assuming 
that you're approximately as unhappy as 
I am.” 

In The Decline of Pleasure (Simon & 
Schuster, $5), Kerr blames not the usual 
scapegoat, the Puritans, but the British 
Utilitarian philosophers of the last cen- 
tury, who declared: “Value depends en- 
tirely on utility.” As a practical people, 
Americans readily accepted this practical 
advice. Americans, he argues, feel that all 
their acts must serve some useful purpose, 
and when they do not, they feel guilty. 
Thus Americans work harder at their lei- 
sure than at their jobs, play bridge or 
tinker with their homes as intently as if 
the boss were watching. “It is in the 
privacy of our passing from kitchen to 
bedroom . . . that we are most conscious 
of a fundamental unease . . . The sense 
of going nowhere overtakes us precisely 
when we are going home.” 

Burdened by Abstractions. Since the 
Utilitarians taught them to value only 
what can be put to use, Americans no 
longer appreciate a thing in itself. They 
are immersed in abstractions, Kerr insists, 
and have lost touch with life in the 
raw. Modern abstract art mirrors abstract 
lives: so does the avant-garde theater 
with its often meaningless chatter. Even 
business has become abstract. By a mere 
“shuffling” of papers. a financier can buy 
the Empire State Building without going 
near it. “Does he feel on solid ground, 
clothed in steel and concrete that have 
become part of himself?” asks Kerr, “or 
has he simply brushed wings with a form 
in a dream?” 

To restore happiness, Kerr prescribes 
purposeless fun. It should be as prepos- 
terous as possible, with rules as capricious 
as the one that dictates keeping the arms 
limp in an Irish jig. Art is the finest form 
of fun so long as it is not overburdened 
by a “message.” Americans must learn 
to relax and surrender to contemplation, 
which is “almost like falling in love.” 

When they have exhausted the pleasure 
of comic books, they will automatically 
graduate to Sherlock Holmes, then to 
Shakespeare, without having to ponder 
whether it has all been worthwhile. 

Kerr's men and women should expect 
nothing from pleasure but a “memory of 
delight, an increase of well-being so deep 
and so central that it cannot even be 
located, let alone measured and codified 
for future use.” 

As precedent, Kerr might (but does 
not) cite Plato, who in the 4th centu- 
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ry B.C. told the overworked Athenians: 
“God alone is worthy of supreme serious- 
ness, but man is made God's plaything, 
and that is the best part of him. There- 
fore every man and woman should live 
accordingly and play the noblest games.” 


DESIGN 


Durable Curlicue 


Every decade has its new chair. In the 
*30s people perched in the plywood Alvar 
Aalto chair; in the ’g0s it was Charles 
Eames’s Potato Chip; the ‘sos sought 
refuge in the Womb Chair of Eero Saari- 
nen. But the chosen chair of the ‘6os is 
not new at all; the Thonet (pronounced 
Tonay) bentwood has been around for 
more than 100 years. 

No one knows how many circus lions 
have been cowed by the business end of 
a bentwood chair, or how many Our Town 
lovers have sipped ice cream sodas in its 
cane-bottomed embrace. It was the crea- 
tion of German Cabinetmaker Michael 
Thonet, who in 1836 discovered a way of 
bending wood by heating it in steam. Says 
Industrial Designer Henry Dreyfuss: 
“Whenever I see a bentwood chair, I want 
to whistle a Strauss waltz.” 

Most highly prized by the tastemakers 
is the Thonet rocker. A cross between a 
badminton racquet and a Flexible Flyer, 
this calligraphic doyen of gracious sitting 
shows off to great advantage against the 
stark whiteness of painted bricks or mod- 
ish raw plaster walls. Pablo Picasso owns 
one, and so does Hollywood Director 
Billy Wilder. Original Thonet rockers sell 
nowadays for between $75 and $185 (de- 
pending on state of repair and elegance 
of design) in Manhattan antiqueries, sold 
for much more until imports of them 
from Europe began to flood the U.S. 
market two years ago. 

Thonet Industries Inc. of Manhattan, 
heir to the century-old trademark, is now 
a bustling commercial furniture maker 
whose no-nonsense designs bear little kin- 
ship to bentwood. Somewhat surprised by 
all the excitement over vintage Thonet 
today, the firm nonetheless still “makes 
available” a modern version of the classic 
rocker, continues to manufacture the Vi- 
enna Chair (the familiar restaurant “up- 
right”) as well as the bentwood armchair 
that brought fame to the Thonet name 
and once moved Architect Le Corbusier 
to observe: “We believe that this chair, 
whose millions of representatives are used 
on the Continent and the two Americas, 
possesses nobility.” 


THE HOME 
By the Numbers 


For a businessman in Trenton who 
wants to call the Western Electric Co. in 
Manhattan—but doesn’t know the num- 
ber—it is about as easy as falling off a 
logarithm: first he dials 2125551212 (In- 
formation in Manhattan), then 2125712- 
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THONET BENTWOODS 
For gracious sitting. 


345 for Western Electric. If he is lucky, 
he won't have to give an extension num- 
ber for the man he wants to talk to; if he 
is luckier, he can still remember why he 
was calling in the first place. 

This numerological nightmare is only a 
foretaste of what the future holds for 
dialers when the Bell Telephone System’s 
ANC (All-Number Calling) plan goes 
into effect all over the U.S. Already 11 
million of the 76 million telephones in the 
U.S. are on ANC. The Bell System and 
3,000 independent companies expect to 
convert all telephones in five years: a 
projected 95 million. 

Lost Lust. In the Orwellian world of 
ANC there will be no telephone exchanges 
to take pride or comfort in. Philadelphia's 
old-guard PEnnypacker and stalwart FI- 
delity will be gone; San Francisco will 
lose its lusty KLondike and sunny VA- 
lencia; Mobile’s TUlip will wither along- 
side Cincinnati's BRamble and Santa Fe’s 
YUcca. Fenton, Mo., will be torn from 
its cozy FIreside, while Chester, Pa., and 
its saucy GYpsy will be parted. NIghtin- 
gale and HYacinth will nevermore breathe 
their poetry over Brooklyn’s wires. The 
sands are running out for such venerable 
status symbols as Upper East Side Man- 
hattan’s BUtterfield 8 and REgent 4. 
They will some day be as obsolete as 
morning coats on Easter Sunday. 

Officially, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., proprietors of the Bell System, 
admits a twinge of REgret over the pass- 
ing of the time-honored names, many of 
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The pure corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine 


contains 


LESS 
SATURATED 


than the hydrogenated 
corn oil used in other 
leading margarines 


Most of the corn oil in other mar- 
garines is hydrogenated. That’s a 
process that increases their satu- 
rated fat . . . and destroys impor- 
tant corn oil benefits. 


But pure liquid corn oil, the ma- 
jor ingredient in Mazola, is never 
hydrogenated. That’s why it con- 
tains less saturated fat—gives you 
more pure corn oil nutrition. 


This is another way of saying 
you get the full benefit of the poly- 
unsaturates in the corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine. They’re the 
wonderful nutritional elements you 
want in a corn oil margarine. 





Try light, golden delicious 
Mazola Margarine .. . you'll get 
the full benefit of pure liquid corn 
oil in Mazola Margarine. 
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which holdovers from the days of 
“Hello, Central, give me Main 444.” But 
the telephone company maintains that 
there is no other choice in the face of 
rapidly expanding dialing facilities and 
the increase in the number of telephone 
the nation. 

Letters & Holes. There are only eight 
holes with three letters each on the dial 
(Q and Z don't rate a spot), producing 
64 possible two-letter combinations (let- 
ters that begin a recognizable name or 
word) for exchange-namers to work with. 

But four of the combinations involving 
letters J, K, L, P, R, S, W, X, Y are 
deemed useless on the ground that no one 


are 


sets across 


could countenance a telephone number 
beginning with something like YPres, 
YLang, WRath or KRemlin. That leaves 


only 60. Even with an additional number 
tacked onto the two-letter code, creating 
exchanges like PRospect 1 up through 
PRospect 9, there are still only 540 com- 
binations available. This was more than 
enough until Direct Distance Dialing 
came on the scene in 1951. The U.S. is 
divided into 105 code 
having its own three-digit number; within 
any single DDD area, no two telephone 
numbers can be the same 
mathematics shows that 540 central offices 
are not enough for some of the 
populous dialing areas. 

All-Number Calling was the answer to 
the dilemma. Numbers appear at ten holes 
on a dial, and ANC gives 800 (8 times 
10 times 10) possible three-digit central- 
office codes*—an increase of nearly 50%. 

Other advantages claimed for ANC 
elimination of dialing errors caused by 
sound-alike exchange names such as 
MItchell and MUtual; no more confusion 
over dialing PA for PEnnsylvania instead 
of PE; elimination of letters themselves 
from dials, making them easier to use; the 
possibility of worldwide direct dialing 
even to countries with exotic rabets. 
Says Leland B. Lindberg, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph spokesman: “This is 
the undesirable way of increasing 
combinations.” 

The Other Side. Certainly least un- 
desirable from the company’s point of 
view, but what about the man on the 
other side of the dial? Says Dr. Leo Gold- 
berger, of N.Y.U.’s Research Center for 
Mental Health: “Long series of numbers, 
such as Army serial numbers, have come 
to connote loss of individual identity 
add insult to injury 
only an insignificant cog in a great ma- 
chine, but anonymous as well.” Unpleas- 
ant things, he more 
difficult to memorize, but also more likely 
to be forgotten. 

But telephone researchers 
over the short time it between 
looking up a number and dialing it, ANC’s 
seven-digit numbers are just as easy to 
recall as those with two letters and five 
numbers. They admit, however, that per- 


now areas, each 


and simple 


more 





least 


one 


becomes—to not 


feels, are not only 


insist that 


takes 





Only eight of the numbers can be used for the 
first digit of a central office code since (zero) 
now used to dial the Operator, is also reserved 
for a future person-to-person prefix; 1 will be 


used for station-to-station calls 


manently memorizing All-Number num- 
bers takes a little more effort. An officially 
recommended procedure is to group the 
numbers into two parts, such as 571 
(pause) 2345. 
Calling Daddy. Meanwhile, in U.S. cit- 
such as Chicago and Washington, 
where ANC’s no-nonsense hand has al- 
ready been felt, citizens are struggling 
along with a dual system. Some of them 
are making up their own exchanges, as 
memory jogs.* Conservative employees 
of one Chicago firm with the new 467 
central office code are giving out their 
number as G.O.P. 

A new telephone problem, already 
ushered in with the era of DDD, and one 
which ANC can only make more acute 
playful tots who want to “call Daddy at 
the office’ and end up dialing a number 


1es 





pio BHE BAY, 
1-212-45545-/212 oR 


|-2\2-S555-2/2/ oe 
2112 OR 122/12 


I 


PERPLEXED PENNY 


As easy as fa 





ng off a logarithm 


in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan (code 
The phone company 15 presently bending 


300). 


over backward to be nice in such in- 
stances, but the DDD honeymoon may 
not last forever. In the not-too-distant 


time when any idly spun combination of 
seven numbers will ring somebody, some- 
where, stern household telephone disci- 
pline will be needed, or Daddy’s phone 
bills may be in seven figures too. 








One popular memory aid as well as pop 

fallacy that will become obsolete with th 

of ANC is the New Yorker’s way of remember 
ing how to dial for a time signal. Instead of 
trying to remember MEridian 7-121 they sim 
ply dial NERVOUS. Realists who note that 
ME 7-1212 doesn’t spell “nervous’’ may be glad 
to learn that they can dial 637 (which is the 
way the company’s electronic brain reads the 
impulses anyway) followed by any four number 
that come to mind—and they will still get the 
voice with the sometimes-Southern accent that 
says At the tone, the time will be 


NEPHEW or MESSAGE 


work equally we 
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AVolkswagen dealer is a man of many parts. 


happen to drive up in. surgery, either. Just 10 bolts.) 


All the parts are on hand or on tap Bur v 


This system also helps to explain why VW VW ser 
like a customer. Even for a 10c fuse 


We build the Volkswagen like a 
$5,000 car, so why shouldn't it get 
serviced like one? 





§,008 ports, to be exact 
And most of them fit any VW ever made 


(Because most parts are interchangeable 
from one year to the next.) 

Which gives the VW dealer an enormous 
edge. 

He can repair any year Volkswagen you 





t impresses people most about 





ce is how the dealer trects them 


service is fast and cheap. 

A fuel pump is $9.95: A rear fender, $17.50: 
Plus installation 

\And that new fender doesn't mean mojor 








THIEBAUD'S “BAKERY COUNTER’ 


The Slice-of-Cake School 


It was said of Zeuxis, the great artist 
of ancient Greece, that he could paint a 
bunch of grapes so realistically that birds 
would try to eat 
pressive skill, but art has long since as- 


them. This was an im- 


pired to more than carbon-copy realism. 

Now a idvance guard 
has suddenly pulled a switch, 
another, a group of painters have 
come to the common conc lusion that the 
most banal and even vulgar trappings of 
modern civilization can, when transposed 
literally to canvas, become Art 


segment of the 
Unknown 
to one 


PAINTER WAYNE THIEBAUD 41, who 
teaches at the Davis campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, paints cakes, pies 


ice-cream cones, candy machines and lol 
lipops, and he portrays them so lushly 
that the viewer's mouth is bound to wa 
ter. Last week, as his first Manhattan 
show closed at the Allan Stone Gallery 
there 
number of connoisseurs drooling as svm 
pathetically over the slice-of-cake school 
1 art as literary critics once took to the 
slice-of-life. Among those who snapped up 
Thiebaud’s canvases: Manhattan’s Muse 
um of Modern Art, Hartford’s Wads 
worth Atheneum, Collector James Thrall 
Soby, Architect Philip Johnson. 

lhiebaud, like any traditional painter 


was ample evidence that he had a 


became interested in how light affected 
objects, particularly the garish glare of 
bulbs and fluorescent tubes that made 


objects seem to swell with importance, 
When he drove across the country, he no 
ticed 
the still life of the restaurant table 


something else: the repetition of 
the same salt and pepper shakers and nap- 
kin holders in dining rooms and roadside 
stands everywhere. Finally, after a trip to 
Mexico, he found that struck hin 
most vividly on re-entering the U.S. was 
the gaudy luxury of the drugstores and 
hamburger stands. And so he began paint 
ing food. “Meringue is a beautiful sub 
Stance,” he says, “but there also is a con- 
nection with the quality of the paint, the 
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what 


GOOD ENOUGH TO EAT 


luscious, fatty richness of oil paint and 
the greasiness of meats and buttery frost- 
ings. This is a still-life area we 
tendency to take for granted.” 


have a 


Roy LicHTenstTeIn, 38, of Highland 
Park, N.J., started his fine-arts career 
painting semi-abstract versions of Rem 


ington’s cowboys and Indians, and lat- 


conceal 
inside abstract-expressionist 
paintings. “This led me to wonder what it 
would be like if I made a that 
looked like a cartoon.” In addition to 
cartoons-on-canvas, he began 
household objects—trash cans washing 
machines, light cords—in the same flat 
technique. “I try to use what is a cliché 
a powerful cliché—and put it into or 
says. By 


er began to comic-strip cartoon 


characters 
cartoon 


painting 


form he 
things 
different 


ganized presenting 
commercial 

Lichtenstein 
argues that he 
is Creating something new. “It brings up 


the question ‘What is art? says he. 


familiar to 
context 


common 
art na 
a onetime window-dresser 





WARHOL: “JUST BECAUSE I LIKE IT’ 


ANDY WarHOL, 30, earns his living do- 
ing ads for women’s magazines, but his 
“serious” work also involves literal paint- 
ings of everyday objects. He has done a 
large (72 in. by 54 in.) black and white 
painting ol a typewriter, is currently oc- 
cupied with a series of portraits” of 
Campbell's cans in living color. 
While a legion of contemporary sculptors 
smash everyday objects to create a fresh 
image, Warhol leaves them just the way 
they are. “I just paint things I 
thought beautiful, things you use 
every day and never think about. I’m 
working on and I've been doing 
some money. I just do it 
because I like it. 

JAMES RosENQUIST, 28 





Soup 


ilways 
were 


soups 


paintings otf 


began his ca- 
billboards, and the 
experience of painting vard-long noses at 


reer as a painter of 


a distance of two feet had a profound ef- 
fect on him. “I'd start an ad 

and in it, I'd see 
never see in 


he says 
1 lot of things I would 
What Rosenquist 
saw was a familiar image brought so close 
and made so large that it lost its famil 
iarity. In his paintings, he puts 
images or image fragments onto the can- 
vas: a big hand and a row of push but- 
tons may automation a row 
ol typewriter keys, a man’s blue-jeaned 
backside, a hot-dog segment and a huge 
Lifesaver, all wom- 
the woman's 


1 studio. 


several 


symbolize 


swirling over a 


ans face, may 
thoughts. At their best 
arresting. Though the 
seem crystal clear, Rosenquist places them 


in such haunting arrangements that the 


represent 
the paintings are 


magnified images 





curse of literalness is removed. 


Braque at 80 


Like the alcoholic who takes his little 
glass in the morning,” the old man once 
said I take up my brushes.” hough 


frail, Georges Braque still takes up his 
brushes each morning in his Paris studio 
near the Parc de Montsouris. He may 
work standing for a while; more often, he 
sits grandly on a divan and calls for his 
brushes and colors like a surgeon calling 
for his scalpels and clamps. This week he 
will be 80—the same age as his ebullient 
former partner, Pablo 
Though Picasso's pyrotechnics are cer 
tainly more dazzling, Braque ranks as one 
of the innovators in modern art 
And if he has explored a more 
limited area, he has often probed deeper 
He can find in one room more excitement 
than another man might find in a world. 
He can paint the commonest object and 
somehow suggest 
art,” he says 
tending one’s limitations 


Picasso, 


great 


(fee color), 


a universe. “Progress in 
consist in ex- 
but in knowing 


does not 


them better. 


Cylinder & Sphere. Last fall the Lou 


vre anticipating Braque’s anniversary i 


bit, gave him the only show that vener 
able museum ever put on for a living 
artist. It was the more appropriate be 


cause, early in the century, Braque stud- 
ied paintings at the Louvre copying such 
old masters as Raphael. He then painted 
for a while in the boldly colorful style of 
the Fauves (the wild beasts). But the 
man who made the deepest impression on 


him in his youth was Cézanne, who had 
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“THE BIRD AND ITS NEST” (1955) USES BRAQUE’S FAVORITE SYMBOL FOR LIFE AND MOVEMENT 


“THE CONCERT” (1937) SHOWS OBJECTS REALISTICALLY YET DOMINATED BY CUBISTIC FORMS 
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THE HEART OF A GOOD COCKTAIL » 


BOWLER BY JAMES LOCK & 


Two historic inventions that Englishmen still hold dear 


Above, left, an Englishman’s favourite headgear—the bowler. Above, right, an 
Englishman’s favourite gin—Gordon’s. The bowler made its first appearance 
in 1855, a full 86 years after Alexander Gordon had introduced his remark- 
able gin. The Gordon’s Gin you drink today still harks back to the original 
1769 English formula. Why tamper with such dryness and flavour? They have 
made Gordon’s the biggest-selling gin in all of England, America, the world. 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. DISTILLED LONDON ORY GIN, 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN, 90 PROOF. GORDON'S ORY GIN CO. LTD.. LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 





given the younger generation a new slo- 
gan: “Treat nature in terms of the cylin- 
der, the sphere and the cone.” 

On seeing an exhibition of Braque’s 
paintings in 1908, Louis Vauxcelles, the 
responsible for the term Fauves 
very bold young 


critic 
noted that Braque, “a 
man,” seemed to reduce everything to 
“cubes.” Soon, the word cubism was a 
part of art’s vocabulary. Picasso had also 
begun experimenting with geometric 
planes, and when he and Braque met 
they formed a partnership. Picasso called 
his friend “Pard,” an expression gleaned 
from the silent western films then popular 
in France, and the two men painted so 
much alike that even they sometimes had 
difficulty telling who had painted what. 
The partnership gradually dissolved, but 
not until it had changed the 
modern art. 

Cubism did away with Renaissance 
perspective, which, said Braque, “forces 
the objects in a picture to disappear away 
from the beholder instead of bringing 
them within his reach.” It also confirmed 
something that men had always known 
but rarely recorded: that objects seen 
close up tend to dissolve. fragment and 
multiply. This fragmentation, said Braque 
“helped me establish space and movement 
in space. I couldn't introduce the object 
until I had created space.” 

Mystery & Universality. In a flurry of 
experimentation, Braque produced the 
first paper collage, mixed sand into his 
paint to achieve new textures, introduced 
lettering into his pictures to suggest 
themes of everyday life. He was so inven- 
tive, in fact, that Picasso began to refer 
to him as “Vilbur,” after the American 
Wilbur Wright. After World War I, in 
which he was badly wounded. Braque be- 
came more contemplative. His new paint- 
ings relaxed: the 1 


course ol 


rigid 
finally uncaged, became fluid. 

To a large degree, the still life became 
his world. He painted musical instru- 
ments—objects that come alive at the 
touch—with such loving care that Juan 
Gris called the guitar Braque’s “new 
madonna.” Braque liked to be able to 
feel these objects; but in a larger sense, 
the objects were also as intangible as the 
themes of a symphony. “I try to make the 
object lose its usual function,” he said. 
“It is only then that it acquires the qual- 
ity of universality.” 

Today, as he has been for many years 
Braque is fascinated by birds. He has 
never said exactly what the bird means, 
but no creature better represents move- 
ment and freedom in space. In The Bird 
and Its Nest, the space is black with 
mystery, like in‘inity itself. The viewer's 
eye is caught up by the deceptively simple 
forms only to find itself staring into an 
endless beyond, as it once was made to 
clamber over Braque’s intricate geometric 
planes. Whether he intended to or not, 
Braque has restored to the bird its an- 
cient role as messenger of the spirit and 
bearer of the soul. “In art,” says Braque 
“there is a mystery present. One must 
respect the mystery. When one thinks he 
has plumbed it, he has only deepened it.’ 


were geometry 
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The Summer Suit That Breathes! 


A summer suit 

hot weather. 
To do this it must be light in weight, 

it must 


must give comfort in 


absorbent and above all 
breathe 

Our famous Tropi-Tex suit has a 
built-in breathability. All materials— 
outside and inside—are engineered and 
tested for utmost porosity. 

Tropi-Tex is a suit in which there is 
a constant flow of air. This makes the 


F 


suit cooler and drier, feel fresher. 

It is also a suit with more ‘supportive 
tailoring’ to 
tion to the delightful Creslan and wool 


give lasting shape reten- 


fabrics, 

These are some of the reasons why 
Tropi-Tex has been given top rating 
in its price field by America’s leading 
independent research organization. At 


fine stores from coast to coast. From 


$55.00. 
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OVERCOATS, SPORTS JACKETS, SLACKS 
YORK 10, N. ¥. 





Why 
does 1t 
make music? 


@ A guitar is strings and shining wood. I just pluck a string. It shivers. 
I hear a sound | can sing but can’t say. Why? Why does a shivering 
string make music? 

In the mind of a child, one note can start a concerto of whys. In the 
minds of many grownups, however, the music of curiosity stopped 
long ago. 

But the world needs more of the grownups who have never lost the 
curiosity of childhood—the ones who keep asking why. For never 
before have there been so many big questions to be answered. 

That is why Shell invests so much in education. Shell sponsors stu- 
dent scholarships, research grants and the unique Shell Merit Fellow- 
ships which train science teachers in better techniques. 

Out of programs such as these come the men and women who keep 
asking why. We see them every day at Shell Research. We see how 
their curiosity drives far beyond better and better gasolines and motor 
oils. 

Recently, they developed new resins which help extend the range 
of the Polaris missile by hundreds of miles. They also invented a high- 
speed system for fueling jet planes, ending hours of delay. And still 
they keep asking bigger questions. 


Why can’t plants be immunized against the kind of disease that 





results in famine? Why can’t highways be skidproof? Why does any 
man in the world have to fear hunger or disease? 

Why is a child. Why is Shell Research. 

We hope that the sign of the Shell reminds you of the men and 
women who never stop asking why, Their search for excellence will 
bring about new products and new ways to serve you better. The Shell 
Companies: Shell Oil Company; Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe 
Line Corporation; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 
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SIGN OF A BETTER FUTURE FOR YOU 
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HARTACK ON DERBY WINNER 
Decidedly, decidedly, 


The Outsiders 


Hard-eyed little Bill Hartack, 30, has 
twice won the Kentucky Derby, four 
times been acclaimed racing’s leading 
jockey. Working up to this year’s Derby 
Hartack could count himself well pleased 

-or so it seemed. His mount was Mrs. 
Moody Jolley's Ridan, a Kentucky-bred 
speedster who had won ten of his 13 starts 
and once equaled the world record for five 
furlongs in a casual, early-morning breeze. 

But Hartack was unimpressed. He told 
the owners that Ridan (Nadir spelled 
backwards} was impossible to rate. could 
not be held back for a run in the stretch 
mile Derby 
distance. He lost the mount and wound 
up on George Pope's Decidedly, a hand- 
grey colt that had never won a 
stakes race. The handicappers gave him no 
better than a Said Har- 
tack I came down only one 
reason—to win. 

On race day 
paraded to the post 
dan. His biggest 
favorite Sir Gaylord 

he had pulled up lame the day before 
and the smart money figured Ridan at 

to 1. Breaking perfectly, the 
pounded around the fading arc of the 
clubhouse turn, fought for position on the 





probably could not go the 14 


some 


chance. 
here for 


15-lo-1 


as 15 sleek thoroughbreds 
ill eves were on Ri- 
competition, the early 


was out of the race 


horses 





CLetis Leroy Boyer 


58 
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rail. As they swept into the back stretch. 
Hartack might have permitted himself a 
grim smile. Up ahead, Ridan refused to 
obey the commands of Jockey Manuel 
Ycaza and spurted into a three-length 
lead. Ycaza stood bolt upright in the 
stirrups, desperately trying to hold the 
stubborn colt back. It was a losing fight. 

At the stretch turn, exhausted, Ridan 
bore out and began to fade. The lead 
changed hands three times. In mid-stretch 
Ridan gallantly came on again -only by 
now it was too late. On the far outside 
Hartack was making his move. Chopping 
viciously with his whip, he drove Decid- 
edly past the winded Ridan, past all the 
others. At the finish, Decidedly was 2} 
lengths in front. 


In the winner's circle, the garland of 


roses from his third Kentucky Derby 
victory around his horse’s head, Bill Har- 
tack heard the time: 2 min. 2 sec., and a 


new record, a full second better than the 
old mark set by Whirlaway in 1951, with 
Eddie Arcaro aboard. 


A Family Affair 


Baseball gets its full share of brother 
but rarely has it seen the likes of 
the two Strapping young men from the 
ny (pop. 218) Ozarks mining town of 
Alba, Mo. At third base for the champion 
New York Yankees stands Cletis Leroy 
Boyer, 25. At the same hot corner for 
the National League's revitalized St. Louis 
Cardinals is Kenton Lloyd Boyer, 30. By 
his performance so far this season, each 
could lay claim to a singular honor 
classiest third baseman in baseball. 

Cannon to First. Both are uncommonly 
nimble and uncommonly sturdy—equally 
adept at knocking down vicious line drives 
with their chests, or charging home plate 
to scoop up a dying bunt. And both have 
the kind of go-mm. arm to make the 
long throw to first. But the talents do 
not stop there. 

Hulking (6 ft. 2 in., 200 Ibs.) and 
heavy-legged, Kenny is surprisingly 
of the fastest men on the Cardinal team. 
He is captain, a 
hitter and the most dependable ballplayer 
on the club. “Kenny’s our big man,” says 
Manager Johnny Keane, “And he'd be the 
big man on any club in baseball. Boyer's 


acts,* 


one 


also the team power 


Notable examples: Vince, Dor ui Joe Di 


Maggio; Di nd Daffy Dear 


There are more of 


own quiet appraisal is considerably more 


modest: “As long as I help the club win, 
I don’t care about statistics.” The figures 
speak for themselves. A seven-year veter- 
an, he has failed to hit .300 only twice. 
His record this year: a .333 batting aver- 
age, 22 runs driven in. He has led Nation- 
al League third basemen in double plays 
four times, won the Gold Glove award as 
the league's best-fielding third baseman 
the last four years running. 

One for the Moon. If anything. Broth- 
er Cletis is an even flashier fielder, so 
good that Yankee Coach Wally Moses 
who has watched many a third baseman 
come and go, calls him “as good as I 
have ever seen.” His one fault is at the 
plate—a lightweight lifetime batting av- 
erage of .226, enough to make a Yankee 
wince. But this spring the Yankees took 
him firmly in hand, changed his stance 
and taught him to harness his wild, one- 
for-the-moon swing. Last week Boyer was 
batting .368—tops on the team; he had 
hit five homers (including his first grand 
slam), driven in twelve runs. Manager 
Ralph Houk moved him up six notches in 
the line-up (to second), and even Yogi 
Berra was impressed. “When you see any- 
body hit two homers into the upper deck 
in Washington,” said Yogi, “he ain't wkat 
you would call an ordinary hitter.’ 

All told, there are seven Boyer brothers, 
and three others have so far tried their 
hand at professional baseball. Two more 
are on the way up. “Everybody tells me,” 
says Mrs. Mabel Boyer, “that each of my 
boys turns out a little better than the next 
older one.” On the chance that Mama is 
right, scouts from 14 major-league clubs 
have visited Alba this season, to watch 
Ronnie Boyer, 17, play a dazzling third 
base for the Alba High School Wildcats. 
Ronnie's batting average: a lusty 
The scouts had only to shift their gaze a 
bit to see still another Boyer in action 
Sophomore Leonard, 16, playing a fine 
shortstop for the same Wildcats and hit- 
ting .350. 


+500. 


Problems of a Pro 


Best amateur to stroll the links since 
the days of Bobby Jones and Lawson 


Little, burly Jack Nicklaus, 22, seemed a 
cinch for instant stardom when he turned 
professional last January. Twice U.S. ama- 
teur champion, runner-up to Arnold Palm 
er in the 1960 U.S. Open, Nicklaus was 
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mammoth engines to master space 


Man on the moon by 1970: a national goal. 


Achievement of this primary space objective 
requires booster engines of unprecedented 
size and power. Aerojet-General, the Free World's 
leading producer of solid- and liquid-fueled 
engines, has the technology today to deliver the 
massive boosters this mission demands 
Aerojet's capability, developed in the manu 
facture of over 700,000 rocket engines, offers 
a rapid, reliable answer to the urgent problem 


of propulsion for manned space flights 
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almost unbeatable on the amateur cir- 
cuit—and his aggressive, intimidating 
game seemed ideally suited to the chal- 
lenge of the rich pro tour. His explosive 
drives averaged nearly 300 yds. His crisp 
irons were distinguished by the shovel- 
sized divots they left behind. His putting 
was bold and confident. But in his first 
pro tournament, the $45,000 Los Angeles 
Open, he tied for soth place, won exactly 
$33.33—"‘a monumental beginning,” he re- 
marked wryly. 

Nicklaus has done well enough since. 
His earnings of $14,674 put him seventh 
(just behind South Africa’s Gary Player) 
among the pros. But though he has been 
a short-priced favorite to win every event 
he has entered, he has yet to score a vic- 
tory in 13 starts. In Burneyville, Okla., 
for the $20,000 Waco Turner Open last 





Ex-AMATEUR NICKLAUS 
Working his way up. 


he could reflect on some harsh dif- 
ferences between the pro and the ama- 
teur game, and on the problems of moving 
into a man’s world. 

Off the Green. Nicklaus’ first shock 
was the biggest: his golf game, polished 
and sound, almost fell apart on the grind 
ing pro tour. “As an amateur,” he said, 
“I played nothing but good courses with 
good greens and dependable grasses. But 
as a pro, you have to play all kinds of 
courses—many of them awful. I had to 
find different clubs, learn a lot of new 
shots. I had to learn to putt from off 
the green. I had to change my putter. 
I've always used one with a very light 
blade; it was fine for the fast greens I 
played on as an amateur. But as a pro 
I had to be ready for any kind of green.” 
The weather, said Nicklaus, was often 
worse than the course. “At San Diego, I 
had to learn how to play frozen greens. 
At the Bing Crosby National, I had to 
play with the rain coming at me sideways. 


week 
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Amateurs wouldn't have considered play- 
ing under such conditions.” 

Any golfer can get his game up for an 
occasional tournament. “As an amateur,” 
said Nicklaus, “you play tournaments a 
month or so apart. When you finally get 
into play, your competitive edge is so high 
that you may play the best game of your 
career. But as a pro, you play week to 
week, every week. You're in a tournament 
for four days, playing a pro-amateur the 
fifth, traveling the sixth. You can't work 
up that same competitive edge.” Self- 
discipline and moderation are matters of 
necessity, not choice. “I can drink with 
the best of them and stay out all night,” 
said Nicklaus, “but now I get nine hours 
of sleep a night—after Tuesday, I don’t 
even drink a beer.” By experience, he also 
knows not to take liberties with the golf- 
ers he plays against. “As an amateur,” he 
said, “the number I had to worry about 
might be only half a dozen. All the rest 
were just weekend golfers. You might 
luck through against six good players. 
But against a hundred? Never.” 

Starting Again. Defeat week after 
week has been a bitter pill for cocky Jack 
Nicklaus to swallow. He still abhors the 
taste. “For two years,” he said, “I was 
expected to win every tournament I en- 
tered. If I didn’t, I was a bum. I liked 
being top man. You've got to have the 
confidence that you can win; you've got 
to expect to win. If you don’t, you have 
no business being there. As an amateur, I 
had it. I was on top. Now I've just got 
to work my way up the ladder again.” 


Scoreboard 

> Fiber glass may give pole vaulters noth- 
ing more than a mental lift over their alu- 
minum- and steel-equipped competitors. 
But it does seem to have something. At 
the Mount San Antonio Relays at Walnut, 
Calif., Marine rst Lieut. David Tork, 27 
who had never before topped 15 ft. 84 in. 
easily cleared 15 ft. 7 in., then asked for 
the bar to be put up to 16 ft. 2 in. On his 
second try he sailed over to beat John 
Uelses’ month-old world record by 14 in. 
The two will 
Fresno, Calif. 


face at the 
Relays this 


meet face to 


West 


Coast 


week, and again at the Los Angeles Coli- 
L 


Tork’s goal: 17 ft., which 
seems not too far out of reach considering 
the fact that he narrowly missed 16 ft. 
5 in. just after setting the new record. 
> Down 3-2 at the half, Lisbon’s Benfica 
soccer team rallied on two goals by 19 
year-old Eusebio da Silva, defeated Real 
Madrid, 5-3, to retain the European Cup. 
> The starting flag fell prematurely in the 
annual Miami-to-Nassau powerboat race 
sent speedboats scuttling wildly across 
each other's wakes, resulted in a collision 
between a Coast Guard patrol boat and a 
4o-ft. cruiser. For once the choppy ocean 
course was placid and the race went to the 
swift, not the sturdy. The winner: 
Aokone, a light 25-ft. runabout powered 
by twin 280-h.p. Mercury engines and 
skippered by Florida’s John  Bakos. 
Aokone covered the 182-mile distance in 
a record 3 hr. 42 min. 20 sec., at an 
average speed of 49 m.p.h. 
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Into the Big Time 

To the seven U.S. Senators’ wives who 
while away the long hours between capi- 
tal bashes by composing columns for the 
papers back home, no prospect seems 
quite so glorious as making the big time 
—actually getting paid for their stuff. 
Last week this alluring dream came true 
for one of them: pert, dark-haired Marion 
Javits,* 37, wife of the Republican Sena- 
tor from New York, Jacob Javits, 57. 
Mrs. Javits signed on for a twice-a-week 
stint with the New York Post (circ. 313,- 
349), a paper whose liberalism exceeds 
even that of Marion Javits’ spouse. 

Jack Javits’ wife has long sought a 
suitable form of self-expression. She tried 
painting, ballet dancing, flying, acting 
(she had a bit part in a 1960 movie, 
Who Was That Lady?), before turning 
to journalism. Last summer she began 
writing a column for Manhattan East, 
an uptown uppercrust weekly. 

In her Post debut, Mrs. Javits exhibited 
an interest in gastronomy and fashion 
that the paper's readers, more accustomed 
to the naked dialectics of such columnists 
as Murray Kempton, James Wechsler and 
Max Lerner, may take some time getting 
used to. “For hors d'oeuvres,” wrote Mrs. 
Javits, describing the table she laid for 
some visitors, “I served eggplant caviar on 
tiny rounds of toasted bread. Lunch began 
with quiche Lorraine, with special home- 
made puff-dough cheese sticks, followed 
by a main course of cold jellied boeu/ 
. . . You can understand why neither the 
Senator nor I could eat dinner that night.” 








The others: Mrs, John Sherman Cooper 
(Ky.); Mrs. William Proxmire (Wis.): Mrs 
Gale McGee (Wyo.); Mrs. Wallace F. Bennett 
(Utah); Mrs, Prescott Bush (Conn,); Mrs 


John Williams (Del.). 


WALTER DARAN 


CoLuMnist Javits 
In search of satisfaction. 
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Mrs. Javits’ venture into Manhattan 
journalism has encouraged both her hu- 
mility and her boldness. “While I don't 
have the thing Scotty Reston has,” said 
she, “I’ve always been interested in news- 
papering. I suppose I really keep search- 
ing for something that will give me com- 
plete satisfaction.” 


° ° ee 
Siege in Two Cities 

For the fourth straight week, Detroit 
and Minneapolis were newspaperless cit- 
ies. Separate strikes had silenced the Star 
and Tribune in Minneapolis, and the Free 
Press in Detroit. Out of sympathy, De- 
troit’s other paper, the evening News, 
voluntarily signed off for the duration. 

Behind the customary bread-and-butter 
issues lay disputes so stubborn that the 
siege in the two cities seemed unlikely to 
lift soon. In Detroit, the unions were cry- 
ing “lockout” at the unstruck but silent 
News. In Minneapolis, the mailers’ union 
held fast to their right, under challenge by 
the publishers, to tie newspapers into 
bundles before loading onto trucks. 

Meantime, in Detroit, idled staffers 
from John S. Knight’s Free Press migrat- 
ed to other Knight papers in Akron, Char- 
lotte, N.C., and Miami. In Minneapolis, a 
strike-born daily, the Minneapolis Herald 
(initial press run: 62,500), established by 
Minneapolis Adman Maurice McCaffrey 
48, gave news-hungry Minneapolitans 
twelve pages of local news lightly seasoned 
with national and international events. 


Musical Chairs 


Beneath the crystal chandeliers at the 
St. Regis Roof, an ornate auditorium that 
tops Manhattan's St. Regis Hotel like a 


tiara, sat a glistening segment of New 
York’s feminine society. The girls had 
gathered for the usual ritual: a fashion 


show (this one a benefit in memory of 
Mrs. Angier Biddle Duke, who died in a 
plane crash last year). As usual, the crowd 
vied in splendor with the mannequins dis- 
playing the new summer modes. Mmes. 
William Woodward, George F. Baker, 
Frederick Cushing and John R. Fell turned 
out with their fanciest friends, some sport- 
ing the new ascetic Marienbad coiffure 
and all dressed to the nines. But this was 
a fashion show with a difference. For it 
demonstrated that not only fashion but 
fashion editors can change. 

There sat Diana Vreeland, a regal figure 
in black. For a quarter-century Diana had 
been fashion editor of Harper’s Bazaar. 
But Diana was eying the procession as 
associate editor of Harper's rival, Vogue 
having switched magazines last month. 
And of the lithe models doing their stylish 
slither down the inter-table runway, none 
so captured Diana’s rapt attention as 
China Machado. 26, an exotic blend of 
Portugal and Siam, glorious in a cocktail- 
hour getup that included pants and an 
overskirt. China (pronounced Chee-nah) 
was there in two capacities: as a model, 
and as the newest fashion staffer on 
Harper’s Bazaar. Said she of her latest 





JOE ENGELS—N.Y. HERALO TRIGUNE 


Eprror MacHapo 
In pants and all. 


venture: “I have so much to learn that 
I’m killing myself.” 

Not all of fashion’s new team of sibyls 
were there. Wilhela Cushman, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal’s fashion editor since 1937, 
stayed away because covering fashion 
shows is no longer her job. That privilege 
now belongs to Catherine di Montezemolo, 
a marquesa who left Vogue's corral of 
fashion writers last month to succeed 
Wilhela on the Journal. Cathie did not 
show at the roof either; she had seen all 
these summertime fineries before. 

Absent, too, was dapper, Paris-born 
Baron Nicolas De Gunzburg, 57, who, in 
this fashionable game of musical chairs, 
remains firmly seated behind his desk as 
fashion editor of Vogue. Nicky has sat 
there for 13 years, and no mere slip of a 
woman is likely to replace him. 

Or is she? 


Juggernaut in Kid Gloves 

Syndicated Columnist Inez Robb has 
been content to leave such lofty matters 
as “world peace, the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy, nuclear supremacy and the stabiliza- 
tion of the dollar” to colleagues of a more 
cosmic stripe. Mrs. Robb usually sights in 
on humbler game: highway billboards, 
women in slacks, unhygienic rest rooms. 
Of late, she has turned her feminine fire on 
extremists of the far ideological right. Last 
week Columnist Robb discovered to her 
surprise that her most recent crusade con- 
tained a built-in booby trap. For daring to 
impugn the rectitude of the right in a 
luncheon speech, Columnist Robb was 
tossed out of her room at the Camelback 
Inn near Phoenix, Ariz.—typewriter, white 
gloves, husband and all. 

The eviction was not without its comic 
aspects. After checking into the Camel- 
back, a palmy desert spa usually inhab- 
ited by wealthy oldsters, Columnist Robb 
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was somewhat amused to find her room 
fitted out not with the usual Gideon Bible 
but with a collection of anti-Communist 
pamphlets. 

I had read the good old Gideon Bible 
for 30 years.” says Mrs. Robb. “But there 
was no Bible. Only the Gospel by Dr. 
Fred Schwarz. On balance. I think the 
King James version is to be preferred. 

Inspired by this discovery, and by the 
hotel shelf.” full of 
even more vehement anti-Communist lit- 
erature. Mrs. Robb switched the text of 
her speech next day before the Arizona As 
sociation of Deans of Women in the Cam 
elback’s Peace Pipe Room. There she let 
feminine wrath get the better of her good 
sense, described “those on the far right” as 


library's “freedom 


“fascists who don't want to pay taxes 
After her talk she found herself involved 
in an emotion-charged argument with the 
family of the Camelback’s vehemently 
anti-Communist Proprietor Jack Stewart. 
Convinced that Mrs. Robb had not only 
impugned his politics, but criticized his 
hotel's 
described the luncheon peas as 
percha Stewart gave the 
minutes to get out of the Camelback. 
Slightly Bemused. Innkeeper Stewart's 


unger was a backhanded compliment to 


food and service as well (she 
gutta 


Robbs five 


the power of a woman who. in an over 


crowded journalistic specialty, has man 
ged to find a place and a style her own. 
Quite by coincidence. Inez herself pro- 
duced another reminder of her style last 
week with publication of Don’t Just Stand 
There! (David McKay Co.; $4.95). A 
collection of her columns. the book sug- 
gests that Columnist Robb not only wears 
well, but brings to her specialty an admi 
rable energy and skill. Columnist Robb’s 
Irish blue eves see life, both high and low 
with the undazzled and slightly bemused 
vision that makes her column appetizing 
dailies. 

Whether stoking her pet peeve | 


fare to readers of 1 32 


Wom- 
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Between consent and 
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NEW DOT PLUS 


You won't tee up another ’til you /ose it! 


Spalding’s Dot Plus is a brand new kind of golf ball. The cover 
is the toughest ever put on a tournament-quality ball. /’s vir- 
tually cut-proof! 
Yet you get this tremendous increase in cut resistance without 
sacrificing one single yard of distance—and for only a dime more. 
Skeptical? Don’t be. Join the thousands w ho’ve already 
switched to the new Dot Plus and see for yourself. Sold through 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


golf professional shops only. 
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Lark 
Peugeot 
Corvair 

Falcon 
Rambler 
Valiant 





These are the 6 popular priced compacts. 
One is among the world’s 7 best made cars: 
Its name is Peugeot. 


The Peugeot 403 costs $2250! complete. Complete means $365 worth of 
accessories, ranging from sunroof and reclining seats to a silent electric clock. 
The 403 never goes out of style. There are no yearly models; only continual 
changes that improve the car. Of course you may like the “404” even better. 





PEUGEOT 403 


*The seven cars are: 1, Rolls-Royce, 2. Mercedes-Benz, 3. Lancia, 4. Porsche, 5. Lincoln Continental, 
6. Peugeot and 7. Rover, rated by John R. Bond, Publisher, Road & Track. tP.O.E. East & Gulf Coasts, 
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The maitre a’ nods approval... 
when you order Great Western Champagne. After all, he knows it 


has been awarded six European medals! For five generations, Great 
Western has held an honored place on the wine lists of America’s 


fine hotels, restaurants and clubs. G, g bi 


NEW YORK STATE CHAMPAGNE 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, HAMMONDOSPORT, N. Y. 
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en in slacks look like the back end of 
hacks”), assaulting high fashion (“Their 
models look as if they had just been 
blown out of a wind tunnel”), hitting 
back at the birds (“There ought to be a 
law that makes pigeon feeding a crime’’), 
or taking a good-natured swipe at the op- 
posite gender (“Man is indeed the weaker 
sex, worse luck”), Inez Robb interprets 
the world she roams with an inexhaustible 
vivacity that can make her competitors’ 
columns read like the telephone book. 

At her best, Columnist Robb whips up 
aphorisms with tart economy: “Doubtless, 
there is a Phi Beta Kappa mating call” 
. . . “War reunions are hell” . . . “Men 
are the sensitive, emotional sex, verging 
on hysteria.” Even off form, as when she is 
straining for a simile (“The world is 
shrinking like a pair of red flannels in a 
spring rain”), she still manages to convey 
a chatty warmth that is as merchandisable 
in Boise as it is in Manhattan. 

Whirling Dervish. Boise, in fact, is still 
in Inez Robb’s blood—and her column in- 
termittently pays loving homage to the 
“Paris of the West.” As a high school stu- 
dent, she broke into newspapering there. 
From Boise, it was only a step (a degree 
at the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism) and a hop (one year on the 
Tulsa World) to New York. Installed on 
the Daily News editorial staff in 1927 at 
$75 a week (““My mother and father were 
worried sick: no good woman in Idaho had 
ever earned as much as $75 a month”), 
Inez rose to society editor within 18 


| months, met and married Manhattan Ad- 


man Robb (“He was just my idea of a 
city slicker”). 

But even the nation’s largest daily was 
not big enough for Inez. After 14 years, 
she turned syndicated columnist and be- 
gan a professional career that she has since 
described as “the life of a whirling der- 
vish.” She arrived in Ireland in 1942 with 
the first contingent of U.S. troops; later, 
as an accredited war correspondent, she 


| covered the campaign in Africa. When the 


United Nations was born in San Francisco 
in 1945, Inez was there. That same year 
she flew around the world in six days, got 
back in plenty of time to cover the 1946 
Texas City disaster—so close-in that an 
exploding ship blew her nylons off. 

Fish, Guests & Pols. Along a route 
through 40-odd countries, Columnist Robb 
has interviewed everyone from Archduke 
Otto and his mother, the Empress Zita, to 
“Evil Eye” Finkle, a Manhattan character 
who earned his living by putting the hex 
on prizefighters and wrestlers—always in 
the white kid gloves that are as much a 
Robb trademark as her golden hair. By 
choice, however, she tries to steer clear of 
politicians: “Benjamin Franklin said that 
guests and fish stink after three days. I 
say politicians do after three minutes.” 

Now sixtyish (“Just say I’m somewhere 
between the age of consent and collapse”), 
Columnist Robb sees no end to the trail 
that began in Boise. “I may not be able 
to go on forever,”’ she says, “but I have 
no plans to quit. I write to amuse myself. 
If something interests me, it will usually 
interest at least some of my readers.” 
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Hans Wiegels’ excellent taste makes time fly faster...worldwide 


Time flies on any jet but Mr. Wiegels and 
his colleagues make time fly even faster 
via Lufthansa’s jets. Hans Wiegels is 
our Chief Steward and among his many 
responsibilities is the selection of wines, a 


vital ingredient for successful dinner par- 


ties aloft. Mr. Wiegels’ taste is not only 
excellent but is highly experienced. As a 
result, no matter where you fly on our far- 
flung jet routes to the Orient, Occident, 
Africa or round the world, you'll enjoy the 
same high standard of service. All in all, 
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African routes subject to government approval & change 


Hans Wiegels makes certain that every 
Lufthansa passenger enjoys the best of 
everything, everywhere. Thus, he speeds 
up the clock in the most charming fashion. 
Plan your trip with Lufthansa. And let 
your Travel Agent help you. 
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Good fishing, good camping on the Current River in Missouri's Ozarks 


Americans have camped here for 10,000 years! 


There are places along the Current, 
Jack’s Fork and Eleven Point rivers in 
Missouri so wild and unspoiled you 
think you’re the first human to find 
them. But archeologists know that pre- 
historic man camped here so long ago 
that a rock picture, now in the state mu- 
seum, shows them hunting mammoths. 

French explorers called this lovely 
region aux arcs—“‘at the bends” of the 
rivers. It is now the Ozarks, but not 
much else has changed. Water so clear 
you watch bass nibble your bait... 
Indian mounds... abundant wildlife; 
even the rare red wolf may be seen... 





and wild turkeys are coming back. 
There’s restful quiet, too, in this land 
so peaceful time itself seems to fall 
asleep in the sun. 

All this spacious nature has made 
the Ozarks a stronghold of American 
character. Here, people grow up as 
our forefathers did, with far horizons 
that never pinch them in, and majestic 
mountains that help them stand tall 
on their own two feet. Wise conser- 
vationists propose that more of this 
inspiring heritage be preserved so 
that for all time Americans can take 
nature’s prescription for well-being — 


the good medicine of green forests, 
open spaces and sparkling, unpolluted 
waters. 


FREE TOUR INFORMATION: Let Sinclair 
help plan your trip to the Ozarks or other 
scenic and historic areas in the U.S. Write: 
Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 600 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Sinclair 


A GREAT NAME IN OIL 








A Sinclair public service message on America's need for more 








outdoor recreational opportunities. 
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Dream Faculty 


When I was a student at the Imperial 
Conservatory in St. Petersburg Says 
Violinist Jascha Heifetz, the great Leo 
pold Auer “pointed the finger at me and 
told me to teach.” Heifetz was game. But 
thanks to his concert career and a later 
period of semiretirement. he took his time 
following Auer's advice. When he settled 
down to teaching this winter, Heifetz 
decided to enlist his Los Angeles neighbors 
—Cellist Gregor Piatigorsky and Violist 
William Primrose. Result: the most gifted 
string faculty in the world. 

Last week the dream faculty was hard 
at work teaching 13 rigorously selected 
students at the University of Southern 
California’s Institute for Special Musical 
Studies. All three men are full professors 
there, and each two afternoons 
a week to teaching—mostly by demon- 
strating his own matchless technique. The 
students, who range from talented teen- 
agers to working professionals, sit with 
their instruments at the ready while 
Maestro Piatigorsky rumbles out his 
Russian-flavored instructions, or Primrose 
—ruddy, tweedy and bespectacled—ear- 
nestly demonstrates the fine points of 
bowing. The unexpected comic on the 
faculty is normally glacial Jascha Heifetz, 
who thoroughly enjoys his own mild musi- 
cal gags, ¢.g., rippling through Bach with 
assorted notes slightly flatted to see if the 
pupils are alert enough to pick them up. 

So far, the three professors have found 
that much of their time is devoted to cor- 
recting the work of unqualified teachers 
“nity percent undoing and fifty percent 
doing.” It would be wonderful, they feel, 
if all U.S. master musicians followed the 
example set by their colleagues in Russia 


devotes 
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and devoted some of their time to teach- 
ing. Says Piatigorsky 
who were here with us and now are gone 
like Kreisler and never had 
students. This is a great loss, and we must 
not repeat the mistake. 


>o many people 


loscanini 


Creator Once More 

At the Santa Fe Opera, the Hamburg 
Staatsoper and the New York City Ballet 
the dancers and preparing 
gala evenings in his honor. In Mexico City 


singers were 


and Melbourne, Johannesburg. Moscow 
and Tel Aviv. symphony orchestras were 


tuning up for concerts to celebrate his 
birthday. Recordings of the old man’s 
musi full flood, and the British 


Broadcasting Corp. was boldly planning 


were at 


a year’s project to play all 1o2 of his 
works. But as he neared his Soth birth 
day, in company with another of the 
century's great creators ART), Igor 
Feodorovich Stravinsky was his own best 
celebrator. In Toronto last week he 
shuffled to the podium, looking owlishly 
like Sir Cedric Hardwicke, and 
ducted the CBC Symphony in some of 
the best music to flow from his pen 
in years. 

Some of Stravinsky's recent works, such 
as his seven-minute Gesualdo Monumen- 
tum, which is little more than an orches- 
tration of three madrigals by Don Carlo 
Gesualdo (circa 1560-1613), have suggest- 
ed that nowadays the old revolutionary 
talks better about music (in interviews 
with Protégé Conductor Robert Craft) 
than he composes. Although, in the U.S. 
at least. Stravinsky remains the most 
widely played living composer, the works 
that turn up often in the concert 
halls are early masterpieces like Firebird 
Petrouchka, with their 
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IGor STRAVINSKY 


Living legenc 3 


their richly varied rhythms and 
brilliant orchestrations. 

Substitute for Vitality. But Stravin- 
sky, of all living composers, is the one 
who can least stand still; and today alter 
moving through the classicist waters of 
Pulcinella and Oedipus Rex, he has turned 
to the serial technique. He is as adept 
as ever at what he once regarded as the 
discipline of an alien school. 

Convinced that serialism “is the way of 
the future,” Stravinsky played upon it 
with exalted dignity in his religious work 
Threni, and with blazing excitement in 
his ballet Agon. But some critics 
feared that in such works as Movements 
for Piano and Orchestra, as Stravinsky 
worked toward the refinement of sound 
he was substituting mere mechanical skill 
for invention and vitality. One of last 


colors 


score 


week's new works—Eight Jnstrumental 
Miniatures—seemed to confirm that im- 
pression, Consisting of “recomposed” ma- 
terial from 1921, his Miniatures were 


charming, light, mellow and _ infinitely 
adroit, but they did little more than sound 
echoes of such early Stravinsky triumphs 
as The Soldier's Tale. 

Technique & Feeling. Stravinsky's new 
cantata, A Sermon, A Narrative and A 
Prayer, was a far more impressive achieve- 
ment, Only 15 minutes long, it was scored 
for alto, tenor, speaker, chorus and full 
orchestra. Yet it had so lean a texture that 
virtually every detail was visible—as if a 
chamber group were playing. The piece 
was remarkable not only for its intensity 
and melodic freedom but for the intricacy 
and beauty of the vocal writing, particu- 
larly in the moving duet of alto and tenor 
in the Prayer, and in the Narrative about 
the stoning of St. Stephen. Rarely since 
he turned to serialism has Stravinsky so 
closely or effectively wedded technique to 
feeling. 

The Toronto audience 
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67 
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enveles you 





Families love the hospitality of Albert 
Motels...the com- 


Pick Hotels and 
fortable air-conditioned 


rooms with 


radio and TV, the superb yet mod- 
erately priced food, the friendly, per- 
sonal attention. Locations are con- 
venient—parking is usually free—all 
motels have heated swimming pools 
—and rates are moderate. Why don't 
you join the happy families who stay 
with us when they travel? 


NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12 


For immediate 


reservations in 


any city, call the 


nearest of these 


ALBERT PICK HOTELS AND MOTELS 


Executive Offices 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Chicago, tl 
Cincinnati, 0 
Cleveland, O 

Colo. Springs, Colo 
Columbus, O 
Columbus, O 
Detroit, Mict 

go. Mich 
Evanston, tI 

Flint, Mich. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Miami Beach, Fla 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, 
Montgomery, Ala 
Nashville, Tenn 
Natchez, Miss. 
New York, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Rocktord, fl 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo 
South Bend, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind, 
Toledo, O. 
Topeka, Kan, 
Washington, D.C, 
Youngstown, O. 
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Albert Pick Motel 
Pich-Fort Hayes 
Nationwide Inn 
Pick-Fort Shelby 
Pick Motor Hotel 
Pick-Georgian 
Pick-Ourant 
Albert Pick Mote! 
Albert Pick Hotella 
Pich-Nicollet 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Belmont Plaza 
Pick-Roosevelt 
Holiday Inn Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Mark Twain 
Pich-Oliver 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Fort Meigs 
Pick-Kansan 
Pick-Lee House 
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Operated in the tradition of over a century of 
hospitality by the Albert Pick family 





it had a legend before its eyes, applauded 





the program frenetically. The legend 
beamed. “I see you like it,” he said after 
the Miniatures. “We do it again.” To 
the delight of his fans, he promptly got 


the orchestra to do just that. 


Mythical Mahagonny 

No trains stop at the city of Maha- 
gonny, on the Gulf coast of the U.S., and 
no steamers list it as a port of call. But to 
s German theater- 


informed, between-w: 


the 





goers imaginary town was a metropo 


legendary fame—a 
ize New Orleans 


iC 


strange 


and 


lis of almost 
amalgam of jazz 
beer-cellar Berlin. 

The Rise and Fall of the City of 
the most 
Playwright Bertolt 


Kurt Weill (The 


Vaha 
successful stage 
Brecht 


Threepenny 


gonny not 


work of 


was 
and 


( omposer 


SCENES FROM HEIDELBERG PRODUCTION OF 


marked a turning point for Composer 


Weill—away from atonality toward the 
jazz influences that would color all the 
rest of the music that he produced, in 
cluding such Broadway hits as Street 
Scene and Lady in the Dark. 

With its echoes of the fox trot, the 


blues, the shimmy, and with its bold mel- 
odies and dramatic rhythms, the score 
remains as compelling as ever. At last 








week's Heidelberg revival, the orchestra 
of only 30 players was heavy on winds 
rather than strings, managed to re-create 
with skill the tinny, strident 


sound of oldtime jazz bands 


remarkable 
The opera's 
and 
the 


cast of criminals, procurers prosti 


re-creations ol fantasy 


dreamed 


tutes 
Americans up by 
Brecht. Their anarchic world 
cature of turn-of-the-century 


were 
Socialist 
was a cari 


capitalism. 





MAHAGONNY 


Playirg one tune and echoing another 
Opera has consistently attracted more at But as the opera unfolded, detailing the 
tention), but it was by all odds their most eating, loving, fighting and drinking hab 
ambitious collaboration. At its 1930 pre its of the inhabitants of Mahagonny dur 


miére in Leipzig, its jazzy score and slangy 


libretto, combined with Nazi-inspired re 
sentment of its Jewish composer and its 
left-wing theme, touched ofi one of the 
worst riots in the history of the German 
theater. Rarely performed since then, Ma 
hagonny was revived last week by the 
Heidelberg Municipal Theater in a stark 


and moving production. 

Caricature Capitalism. Both Weill and 
Brecht, recalls Weill’s widow, Singer Lot 
te Lenya, were fascinated by the America 
they from books popular 
songs, headlines—the America of the 
ish Twenties, with its Capones, Texas 
Guinans, Aimee Se MacPhersons 


knew movies 


nple 


Ponzis, and the Murderess Ruth Snyder 
The mythical city of Mahagonny (pro 
nounced mah-hah-ge-nee) was a symbol 
of that imaginary America, and the city 





reason for being was summed up in the 
name of its principal hot the Here-You- 
May-Do-Anything Inn, The opera’s songs 


ing seven workless days of each week, the 
broke in with ap 
the end of Ala 
num 


audience repeatedly 
notably at 
but 


ber in which Lotte Lenya made her debut 


plause—most 


hbama-Song, a savage haunting 


as a singer more than three decades ago 


Oh, moon of Alabama, 
We now must 


We've lost 


ind must have 


say goodbye. 
our good old mamma 
whisky, 
Oh, you know wity. 

Corrosive lridescence. Waliuag 
enthusiastic reception suggests that twelve 
death, it may 


mmny Ss 





years after its 
yet take its place beside Threepenny Op 


composer s 


era as an operatic staple. Composer Weill 


may not have caught the true flavor of 
jazz-age America that he found so attrac 
tive. but in seeking it he caught some 


thing else—his corrosively iridescent mu 


sic recalls the cold cynicism of his own 
generation of Europeans, caught midway 
between two wars. 
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nung Scots do the Highland Fling at the Royal Braemar Gathering near Balmoral Castle 


EUROPE 'S FESTIVALS BEGIN IN BRITAIN 


The spine-tingling call of bagpipes...the spirited fling of an ancient dance signal festival time in Britain! 
Giant festivals of drama and music...and tiny festivals in picture-postcard villages. There’s a Spring and 
Summer full of them for you to see... in the British Isles. The festive way to get there is Britain's own BOAC 
You're in Britain from the moment you board your flight. Traditional British service surrounds you. And when 
you've enjoyed to the full Britain's festivals and London's charms, it’s but a jet hop to the Continent (over 
150 flights a day!) Europe’s pleasure begins with Britain, and your trip there begins with a call to your Travel 
Agent or BOAC. This Spring and Summer you've a large choice of flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington/Baltimore, Montreal, Toronto. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BRITAIN BEGINS WITH B-()-A-( 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION Oftices in all principal cities TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
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The Nesselrode to Ruin 


Grammarwise, it is permissible to tail- 
fin any word with the suffix meaning “in 
the manner of.” Estheticswise, it is de- 
plorable—businesswise, dollarwise, sales- 
wise and weatherwise are all barbarisms 
that deserve to be barred. And now with 
a word to the wise comes an equally for- 
midable enemy: ness, denoting “state, 
quality or condition.” It is not the friend- 
ly suffix of greatness, goodness, loveliness 
(properly forming abstract nouns from 
adjectives) or even Loch Ness, but a 
whole new invasion of language spotted 
by Professor Dorothy N. Foote of Cali- 
fornia’s San Jose State College. 

In The CEA Critic, published by 
the College English Association, Teacher 
Foote reports that ness added to nouns, 
pronouns, verbs and phrases—a custom 
thought until now to be mostly whimsical, 
as in whyness or everydayness—has be- 
come popular among distinctly unjocose 
people. In Clock Without Hands, Novel- 
ist Carson McCullers repeatedly alludes 
to livingness—meaning, as Teacher Foote 
sees it, “the hum of hot blood, the buzz, 
the throb of passion,” which is perhaps 
also “felt sappily by flowers and vegeta- 


bles.” Thingness, as used by Poet John 
Ciardi, “the sober Saul of modern let- 
ters,”” apparently connotes some ineffable 


quality of poetic words when uttered by 
a poet. When Novelist J. D. Salinger’s 
Franny cries her eyes out in a ladies’ room 
(Is she pregnant, hearing God, or what?) 
she observes the room’s suchness—but at 
least Salinger can quote precedent, for the 
word is common in Buddhist philosophy 
as tathata, the equivalent of thusness, 

On this suffix down, any number can 
play—and do. A recent novel speaks 
of drinkingness (more pleasurable than 
drunkenness). One Texas preacher is cur- 
rently using everything from thereness 
and scatteredness to gatheredness—which 
suggests that he owes a debt to together- 
ness, used in the 1920s by Philosopher Al- 
fred North Whitehead long before Madi- 
son Avenue took it over. Another early 
ness-builder was Mr. Justice Holmes, who 
defended his decisions by saying: “I do 
accept a rough equation between isness 
and oughtness.” Teacher Foote has spot- 
ted the malpractice as far back as a rare 
16th century book that describes Fingal’s 
Cave in the Hebrides as having cavern- 
nesse. So perhaps, as George Eliot put 
it, “Men’s men: gentle or simple, they're 
much of a muchness.” 


Heavyweight Champion 
When he took over Indiana University 
in 1937, fun-loving Herman B (for noth- 
ing, and please no period) Wells alarmed 
hidebound Hoosiers with his penchant for 
dressing up in a coonskin coat and roar- 
ing around Bloomington in a bright blue 
touring car with the top down. For all 
his bulk (228 Ibs. at 5 ft. 7 in.), the na- 
tion’s youngest (then 35) president of a 
state university looked like a lightweight. 


70 


Happily, the pessimists were dead wrong. 
When he stepped down last week at 60 
to be replaced by Army Secretary Elvis 
Stahr Jr.—‘Hermie” Wells was known 
throughout U.S. campuses not only as the 
man who remade Indiana University but 
also as just about the best old-pro prexy 
in the business. 

Son of two schoolteachers in James- 





INDIANA'S STAHR 
On to greener fields. 


town, Ind., and dean of Indiana's School 
of Business Administration before he 
moved up to the presidency, Economist 
Wells proved to be a master at charming 
cash out of state legislators, and he used 
it to buy academic quality. Up surged the 
English department, the music and medi- 
cal schools. The faculty blossomed with 
top scholars: Heart Surgeon Harris B. 
Shumacker Jr., Nobel-Prizewinning Ge- 
neticist Hermann J. Muller and the late 
Sexologist Alfred C. Kinsey, whose schol- 
arship Wells stoutly defended when Kin- 
sey first began to publicize his findings. 

Indiana’s plant has quadrupled under 
Wells. enrollment has quintupled to 
25,000, the university's vast research pro- 
gram spans everything from nuclear cloud 
chambers to training teachers in Thai- 
land. Wells broke down racial barriers at 
Indiana, quietly opened dormitories and 
the swimming pool to Negroes (in 1959. 
Miss Indiana University was a Negro). 
Not least, Wells in 1956 snagged Drug 
Manufacturer Josiah Kirby Lilly’s collec- 
tion of 20,000 first editions and thou- 
sands of manuscripts, which made Indiana 
one of the nation’s leading rare-book cen- 
ters. Bachelor Wells, lover of antiques and 
fine food, has gained not only 50 lbs. or 
so in his 25-year regime but also heavy 
respect as an academic statesman. 

Wells now takes over the Indiana Uni- 
versity Foundation, which finances re- 
search and handles private gifts, He leaves 
a rich heritage to Kentucky-born Presi- 
dent Stahr, 46, lawyer and Rhodes schol- 


ar, who had the highest academic average 
in the history of the University of Ken- 
tucky, later taught law at Kentucky, be- 
came vice chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh and the youngest president 


(1959-61) in the history of the University 
of West Virginia. 

Less successful were Stahr’s 15 months 
at the Pentagon, where his academic per- 
sonality failed to mesh with hardware- 
oriented Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. Stahr once admitted that he did 





INpDIANA’s WELLS 
Out of a blue convertible. 


not know a battle group from a battalion, 
and blame for foul-ups in last year’s call- 
up of Army reservists landed on his desk. 
He should be happier at Indiana, where 
his talents are more suitable. 


Trouble at the Top 


After scrutinizing 60 campuses, Prince- 
ton’s former (1933-57) President Harold 
W. Dodds last week glumly concluded in 
The Academic President—Educator or 
Caretaker? (McGraw-Hill; that 
“the position of the president as a force in 
education continues to decline.” Dodds’s 
report, financed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, cites estimates that 
college presidents often spend only 10% 
to 20% of their time on educational 
matters. Snarled in “business manage- 
ment, public relations, fund raising,”” says 
Dodds, they should be devoting half of 
their time to real academic leadership. 

Too many of them are just big-name 
laymen; “This is no place for a retired 
governor or general per se or a minister 
whose congregation or bishop wants to 
kick him upstairs.” It is no place for poli- 
ticians “on ice until the next election” or 
executives brought in from business. The 
problems of university presidents are 
“more like those of the manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company than those 
of the president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company.” They must, above 
all, keep the schools they administer in 
balance, making the institution a true 
university and not a “multi-versity.” 
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NEXT YEAR’S BRIGHT FRESHMEN 
Too Good for Ordinary Colleges, Too Numerous for the Best 


NTIL lately. the favorite complaint of U.S. colleges 

was that high schools sent them immature and un- 
scholarly freshmen. Now the tables are about to be turned. 
Ill-prepared for doubled enrollment in the 1960s, colleges 
also face a sharp rise in ability—the nation’s better high 
schools are improving so fast that their top graduates are 
too good for ordinary colleges, and too numerous for the 
best ones to handle. The favored campuses in particular are 
hotly debating everything from admissions to curriculum, 
and a new shape for colleges seems to be in the making. 

In sharp contrast to the many colleges that still keep 
students “in a state of perpetual puerility,” says President 
Edward D. Eddy Jr. of Pittsburgh's Chatham College, are 
such citadels of learning as New Trier Township High 
School in Winnetka, Ill. There, he points out, students “may 
study four years of the Russian language. After two years, 
they can begin on Chinese, which is then taught in Russian.” 
At Florida’s Melbourne High School, one lad recently gave a 
sample, in a scholarship essay, of the levels that high school 
research can reach: “Subjection of the eyed river fish 
Astyanex Mexicanus to total darkness produces hyperplasia 
and reduction in the relative number of pituitary baso- 
philes.” Caltech’s awed President Lee A. DuBridge reports 
that most of his 1952 freshmen “would have flunked dis- 
mally in competition with our freshmen of today—except, 
of course, if the freshman of ten years ago could have gone 
to the high school of today.” 


More of a Guy. Last week the impact was clear at the 
top Eastern colleges, which ended another admissions sweep- 
stakes with the best winners ever. Reflecting better high 
school guidance, the colleges got fewer applicants than last 
year: 36,000 boys for 8,630 places in the eight-campus Ivy 
League; 9,800 girls for 2,800 places at the “Big Seven” 
women’s colleges. By the same token, rejections were more 
heartbreaking than ever. Columbia and Radcliffe reported 
that 85%-90% of all applicants were perfectly qualified; 
there was simply no more room. Except for Columbia Col- 
lege, which aims to raise enrollment by 60% to 4,000, the 
top colleges are loath to expand. 

What to do next is the great Ivy League headache. Should 
colleges that now skim the top 1% of U.S. high school 
seniors go on to make it the top 4%? Harvard's former 
Dean of Admissions Wilbur J. Bender recently warned that 
strictly academic standards, neglecting “passion, _ fire, 
warmth, goodness, feeling, color, humanity, eccentric indi- 
viduality,” may well produce “bloodless” Harvard students. 
Other admissions men are trying hard to discount test scores, 
which because they are so universally high are less useful for 
making distinctions. Now they assay “nonintellectual” (or 
nonrational) qualities, earnestly searching for “selflessness” 
or “sterling character” or signs that “he’s more of a guy.” 


Eskimos & Ecology. To Frank Bowles, president of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, the only “logical” 
solution is even higher standards. To help prestige campuses, 
he recently suggested. the maximum College Board score of 
800 might be raised to 1,200. Applicants might also be lim- 
ited to those learned enough to enter as sophomores. Har- 
vard’s former President James B. Conant has suggested that 
Harvard-Yale-Princeton be reserved for pre-professional 
students headed for graduate school. 

Yale moved a step in that direction last month when a 
faculty committee recommended junking the tender-care 
treatment for freshmen that was aimed at soothing first- 
year trauma, and urged early research opportunities for 
gifted students. To increase “learned men in our society,” 
the faculty wants qualified students to earn M.A.s along 
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with B.A.s at the end of four years. As it is, Yale abounds 
with enterprising young scholars, Not untypical is Senior 
Nicholas J. Gubser, 23, founder of the Anthropology Club, 
who recently spent a 15-month leave living with an Eskimo 
family in Arctic Alaska. Last week he finished a paper on 
“the intellectual ecology of the Nunamiut Eskimos.” Dean 
of Admissions Arthur Howe Jr. does not think such scholar- 
ship comes at a cost to other interests, and calms blue Old 
Blues with word that “the present Yale football team would 
beat any Yale team of any previous generation.” 


Little Lost Soul. All this clearly leads to more speciali- 
zation, upsetting those who cherish the values of general 
education—and four years of it in a liberal arts atmosphere. 
They see colleges becoming mere cram schools for graduate 
study, and at some prestige campuses, 90% of all B.A.s do 
go on studying (national rate: 33%). The generalists are 
also unhappy about speedup advanced-standing schemes in 
which students skip entire years. (They approve the extra- 
credit Advanced Placement Program.) At Harvard, Classicist 
John Finley argues that even ultrabrights need time to grow 
up. “A student can fly from the West Coast to Harvard in a 
few hours,” says Finley, “but the soul is like a little dog that 
has to run all the way across the continent, and gets to 
Cambridge about a year and a half later.” 

Harvard has in fact been talking undergraduates out of 
acceleration, persuading them to stay a full four years (a 
tough job at $3,000 yearly costs), while taking graduate 
courses if they wish to. Columbia permits almost a year of 
graduate study credit within the four-year span. At the same 
time, Columbia is revamping its pioneering (1919) two-year 
general education program, Contemporary Civilization. The 
required sophomore part used to consist of smatterings from 
the works of 50 or so great thinkers; now it offers solid 
courses from anthropology to economics, a shrewd com- 
promise between specialization and generalization. 


Well-Rounded Colleges. None of this solves another 
complaint: the purported similarity of test-wise students at 
prestige colleges. Decrying the admissions system, one dis- 
gruntled professor asks: “How do you know that the well- 
organized adolescent will be the strong thinker of the 
future?” Similarly, Amherst’s President Calvin Plimpton 
wants “a good mixture of city boys and country boys, rich 
boys and poor boys, bright boys and average boys, athletes 
and physically handicapped boys, Americans and foreigners, 
boys of all races, of all faiths and even no faith.” 

Echoing Plimpton’s cry for melting-pot diversity, Wil- 
liams’ President John E. Sawyer last month got a Ford grant 
for a ten-year experiment of harboring academic risks. Up to 
10% of Williams’ freshmen will now be “individuals with a 
flair, a forte, a strength of character,” but such poor grades 
that normally Williams might reject them. Going further, 
Dartmouth Mathematician John Kemeny favors “well- 
rounded colleges” that welcome halfbacks, musicians and 
millionaires, with “a small quota reserved for screwballs.” 
And Harvard Psychologist David McClelland envisions a 
full-scale quota system—the 100 most scholarly boys, the 
roo most curious, the 100 most ambitious, the 100 most 
imaginative or politically able “and so on down the line.” 

Whether or not this would unearth a single Lincoln or 
Churchill—both obvious rejects at contemporary Harvard 
—such ideas are a healthy sign. Good colleges are in fact 
pondering all sorts of innovations: streamlined courses, 
more independent study, better teaching by men, machines 
and TV. The colleges are anticipating criticism, and if un- 
likely to escape it, they are still bound to produce as many 
welcome surprises as the high schools. 
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For Graduation 
give a 
friend for life! 


«.-.a Merriam-Webster 
dictionary 


You can spend more but you can’t give 
more—especially at graduation time— 
than the gift of words, a Merriam- 
Webster Dictionary. 

No matter what a youngster is going 
to do—go to college or go to work— 
he'll get ahead faster if he can speak 
effectively, write accurately, read with 
understanding. 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
—the Merriam-Webster required or rec- 
ommended at colleges and universities 
everywhere—will help him do this. He'll 
enjoy it, find its definitions complete, 
accurate, up to date. 

What's more, in Merriam-Webster, 
he'll have a friend for life—a trusted 
friend that will never let him down. 

For graduation, give Merriam- 
Webster's New Collegiate. $5 unindexed, 
$6 indexed. Get a copy today at any 
department, book, or stationery store. 
©G.&C. Merriam Co.,Springfield 2, Mass. 

WARNING: INSIST ON 
a am-Websler 
Don't be misled. Other desk “Websters” 
do not even include the scientific names 
for plants and animals—nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a 
dictionary for school, home, or office 
use. Always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 
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IMILESTONES 


Married. Ingemar Johansson, 29, dim- 
pled former world heavyweight boxing 
champion; and Birgit Lundgren, 25. his 
right-hand gal since 1954 and official 
fiancée since 1959; he for the second 
time, she for the first; in Stockholm. 





Married. Tony Richardson, 33. gan- 
gling director of neorealist stage (Look 
Back in Anger) and screen (Saturday 


Night and Sunday Morning): and West 
End Actress Vanessa Redgrave, 25, Actor 
Sir Michael's willowy daughter; in Lon- 
don’s Hammersmith Register Office. 


Married. Bess Myerson 
tress of ceremonies, Miss America of 
1945; and Manhattan Lawyer Arnold 
Grant, 54, razor-sharp counsel for film- 
dom and onetime RKO board chairman: 
both for the second time; in Manhattan. 


37. TV mis- 


Died. Frank Wilson Braden, 76, cigar- 
puffing circus press agent, a_ walking. 
talking thesaurus of big-top ballyhoo to 
whom clowns were not clowns but rather 
“red-nosed, chalk-faced worshipers of the 
bluebird of happiness.’ who variously 
trumpeted the thrills of the Gentry, Sells- 
Floto, Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bai- 
ley, and Clyde Beatty-Cole Brothers cir- 
cuses for half a century; of pneumonia; 
in Providence, R.I. 


Died. Harry Guy Bartholomew, 78 
longtime editor of the London Daily Mir- 
ror, a stout Fleet Street lord who held 
British journalism “too niminy piminy” 
and so transformed a dowager’s daily into 
the world’s first picture tabloid and still 
largest daily newspaper (circ. 4.593.263) 
by a blend of strident headlines (on Dun- 
kirk’s evacuation: BLOODY MARVELLOUS), 
cartoon strips and pro-Labor politics; of 
heart disease; in Camberley, England. 


Died. Walter Phelps Hall. 77, Dodge 
professor emeritus of history at Prince- 
ton, a heartily unorthodox (drenched by 
a cloudburst once. he taught in his under- 
wear) modern history teacher who, de- 
spite perversely scheduling his classes for 
7:40 a.m., ran the most popular elective 
in the 39 years of his tenure; of a heart 
attack; in Austin, Tex. 


Died. Major General Ralph Emerson 
Truman, 81, U.S.N.G. (ret.), testy first 
cousin of Harry, a onetime Spanish- 
American War corporal and World War I 
captain who, as an ardent week-end war- 
rior, never forgave the Regular Army for 
relieving his command of the 3sth Divi- 


sion, a Missouri-Kansas National Guard 
outfit he helped form, on the eve of 
World War II; of a heart attack; in 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Died. Helen Dortch Longstreet. 99, 
spry widow of Confederate General James 
Longstreet, a Georgia belle who at 80 be- 
came a World War II “Riveting Rosie”; 
of a heart attack; in Georgia. 
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LIT-NING’S 
NEW 
NIF-T-FILE 


PAT. PEND, 


a mobile file that’s also 


an attractive 


- 


piece of 


furniture 








Busy secretary — executive with an office at 
home — efficient housewife — Lit-Ning’s Nif-T- 
File is designed to place its contents right un- 
der your fingertips. Move it easily on its quiet 
casters, lock it in place or roll it out of the way 
when not in use. Insert any hanging file folders 
and it's ready to go to work. There's a handy 
shelf below, too, for books or bulky directories. 
Available in letter or legal size with or with- 
out a cover in grey, tan, mist green and green 
at fine stationers. It's the newest addition 
to Lit-Ning’s complete line of quality office 
equipment and business accessories. 


BairT-NiN G 


LIT-NING PRovUCTS 
FRESNO, CALIF, = FRE 
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Rocky, Great Northern’s 
Goat, says... 


Some Prices 
~) Are Going 
Down! 


Yessir, this is ol’ Rocky speaking—the same goat you see 
toein’ the top of that peak inside Great Northern's trademark. 
And believe me, traveling all around the U.S, on our freight 
cars sure helps a guy sharpen up on his economies. 

Anyways, it seems like faster than you can say “Cost of 
Living Index” —the prices we pay for things have jumped again, 


Cutting the cost of moving things around 


But take it from me, some things are going down in cost. 
And one of 'em is the cost of hauling certain kinds of freight on 
Great Northern, Here's a few “for instances”: grain moving 
across the Rockies to Puget Sound; feed grains like corn and 
milo from the Midwest to the Pacific Northwest ... and back 
east again with carloads of forest products; and automobiles 
(we stack ‘em up on tri-level carriers) moving every which 
way. Then there’s all that cement we haul from up around 
Duluth, Minnesota, into North Dakota and other nearby states 
and salt from the Williston Basin... plus iron and steel prod- 
ucts made in the Midwest, South and East and used in areas 
served by Great Northern. 

“How come?” you ask. “How can Great Northern hold down 
the cost of shipping while other things are going sky-high?” 
Well, first of all, we’ve learned how to transport things at peak 
efficiency. So naturally, whenever we can, we pass the savings 
along to shippers—who pass them along to you and you and 
you, their customers. 


Helping our shippers stay competitive 


And not only that. GN sets freight rates that help people on 
its line ship out a huge bulk of agricultural, mining and forest 
products to areas where there are lots more people but lots 
fewer farms, mines and timberlands. That way these states can 
stay competitive with producing areas located a lot closer to 
final markets. We started doing this nearly 100 years ago, and 
the habit is just as strong today. 

Finally, the plain and simple “economics” of the matter is 
that it costs less to ship by rail than most other forms of trans- 
portation. So Great Northern has an inherent (25¢ word) 
advantage. And, within the regulations that bind us, GN lets 
shippers have the benefits of its better way of doing things. 
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Checked rail freight rates lately? 


Maybe the cost of shipping your company’s products by rail 
has gone down since you last checked. Why 
yf not call your Great Northern representative 

j and run over the figures with him? 
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Looking a Century Ahead 
and a Century Back! 


Off to a fast, fun-filled start is the Seattle 
World's Fair... and you can see all the 
fantastic things ahead for us in the 
Space Age. Some 12 million folks are 
expected to attend... and we'll be much 
obliged to take you direct to Seattle on 
GN’s incomparable Empire Builder or 


Western Star. 


This year is also a 100th anniversary for Great Northern. 
It seems hardly yesterday that our pioneer locomotive, 
the William Crooks, chugged from St. Paul to St. 
Anthony (now Minneapolis). The date: June 28, 1862. 





Work we like... for 
National Defense 


Great Northern's service stripes 
extend from the end of the Civil 
War through the Spanish-A mer- 
ican War, World Wars I and 
II, and the Korean affair. 

Now we're busy again— 
hauling in cement and other 
construction materials for mis- 
sile bases near Great Falls, 
Montana and Minot, N.D. 
We use our coordinated ship- 
ping services—GN’'s unique 
way of teaming up rail, piggy- 
back and truck. 


Do you have a shipping need 
that lends itself to our coordin- 
ated services? Let's talk it over! 





Port luck! 


Great Northern enjoys the 
good fortune of linking more 
ports East and West than any 
other railway. And that makes 
us a great choice for freight 
to be transhipped by water at 
Great Lakes and Pacific ports. 


I like fan mail... 


So hope you'll be writing if you want 
more facts on GN freight or passenger 
services—or on the great industrial op- 
portunities in the thriving, growing areas 


we serve. Here’s my address: 


Great Northern Railway 


175 East Fourth Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Offices in principal cities of the U.S. and Canada 





Dinner by reservation- 
one of the delights 
on GN’s Empire Builder 


A real joy of traveling between 
Chicago and Seattle-Portland 
on Great Northern's incom- 
parable Empire Builder is the 
great food you're served. 

You simply tell the steward 
when you’é like to have dinner 

. . Stroll into the dining ear 
at the appointed time... and 
your table's waiting. You sit 
back, relax and order from a 
menu of superb meals—just 
like you were dining in one of 
the nation’s finest big city 
restaurants, 

It’s one of the many, many 
little extras that add up to a 
great way of going when you 
go on GN’s luxury streamliner 
—the Empire Builder. 








What does 
Chase Manhattan 


do for me ? 


..and what does it do for the 
nation’s Automobile Industry 


Mostly we make money available to the auto industry 
and its suppliers when and where it’s needed @ For 
example, we lend to improve plants, to tool up for model 
changes, to distribute new cars @ And if the dealer sells 
in the New York area we also offer him special business 
loans and financial counseling to help him grow, pros- 
per and better serve his neighborhood @& These things 
we do for people in private enterprise because greater 
usefulness is our goal @ And being the nation’s leading 
commercial bank lender to business and industry helps 
us toward greater usefulness in New York, the nation 
and the world. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK @ 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, N.Y. 15 + Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














NOW AKING-SIZE 
BONDWARE CUP 


ROUNDS OUT OUR ROYAL 

FAMILY OF PAPER CUPS 
Continental's new 14-0z. king-size Bondware cup is the last word in paper cups! We designed it for today’s 
modern-size soft drinks. It will hold every drop of your favorite beverage at once... keep it cold and sparkling. 
This new king-size cup is one of many fine Bondware paper cups and plates designed for every occasion. 
There are cups in all sizes for hot drinks or cold drinks...and paper plates in all sizes, in many attractive de- 
signs, for snacks or feasts. So why not plan to serve your next picnic, party or barbecue from Bondware paper 
cups and plates. They make every get-together more enjoyable. You'll find the complete Bondware family, 
including the new king-size. cup, at your local food or drugstores. Pick up a few packages today. 


CONTINENTAL CAN ComPANY (C 


BONDWARE DIVISION [ CONTINENTAL HAS THE RIGHT PACKAGE FOR YOU 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Kennedy Approach 


In the bitter and uncertain aftermath 
of the steel episode, the nation has been 
waiting to discover how John Kennedy 
would deal with business in the future. 
At the annual U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting last week, the President 
labored to be conciliatory and to prove 
himself no foe of business. But in one 
sentence, he firmly restated the thesis that 
underlay his intrusion into steel pricing. 
Said the President; “All the segments 
{of the economy }, including the national 
Government, must operate responsibly in 
terms of each other, or the balance which 
sustains the general welfare will be lost.” 

The President told the Chamber that 
he hoped the steel crisis would mark “a 
turning point’ for the better in rela- 
tions between business and Government. 
Though he denies that he intends taking 
any broad new economic approach, Goy- 
ernment-business relations are clear- 
ly moving into new and uncharted seas. 
What the Administration seems to be 
driving toward is an economy in which, 
without express legislative controls, both 
big business and big labor will be under 
continuous pressure from the White 
House to conform their price and wage 
policies to the “public interest”—however 
that may be defined by the Government 
at the time. If so, the Administration may 
be letting itself in for repeated off-the- 
cuff rulings that can hardly fail in the 
long run to prove contradictory, chaotic 
or ineffectual. 

Echoes of F.D.R. The prospect is al- 
ready evoking alarmed outcries from both 
labor and management. In California last 
week, the leader of an aerospace union 
grumbled: “We have go: to the point 
where we are using wartime controls in 


peacetime.” At the U.S, Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting. outgoing President Richard 
Wagner. a Chicago oil executive. even 
more bluntly declared: “We should re- 
member that dictators in other lands usu- 
ally came to power under accepted con- 
stitutional procedures established as a re- 
sult of the erosion of sound constitution- 
al principles.” In Wagner's speech, and in 
many a private conversation among the 
Chamber of Commerce members in Wash- 
ington last week, there rang faint echoes 
of the hostility and fear with which the 
business community once regarded Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Solitary Dissenter. For all their grow- 
ing leeriness of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, businessmen were at least eager to 
see whether. in order to hold his nonin- 
flationary line. Kennedy would have to 
crack down on labor as hard as he had 
on Roger Blough. 

Symptomatic of this attitude was the 
report of Kennedy's 20-man Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy, 
which last week urged that the President 
be granted extraordinary powers “in any 
bargaining situation in a major or critical 
industry which may develop into a dis- 
pute threatening the national health or 
safety.” In such cases, the board recom- 
mended, the President should be empow- 
ered to: 1) appoint an emergency board 
which, as is now the case with the regu- 
lated railroads and airlines, would mediate 
the dispute and recommend settlement 
terms; 2) order an So-day strike post- 
ponement without asking court sanction. 
as the Taft-Hartley law now requires; 
3) go to Congress and ask for specific 
remedial action. All this would require a 
major overhaul of U.S. labor law and 
would further Government inter- 
vention in collective bargaining. Yet, of 
the six businessmen on the board, only 


mean 





TED STRESHINGKY 


CALIFORNIA Hop CARRIERS STRIKING FOR $1.15 HourLy RAISE 
Small challenges make big woes. 
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“WHAT's THE Nice Kitty Domne 
Up Tuere?” 


paTcn 


Henry Ford I1* publicly dissented from 
the proposals as an encroachment on eco- 
nomic freedom. Wrote Ford: “In a demo- 
cratic society, the need for reform cannot 
serve as justification for the elimination 
of freedom.” 

The Coming Tests. The advisory com- 
mittee proposals are still not law—and 
may well never become so. Without them 
many businessmen question Kennedy's 
power—and determination—to move into 
the numerous major labor disputes now 
looming before the nation, 

The most immediate battle involves 
the troubled railroads and their 450.000 
nonoperating employees. Last week. in a 
recommendation that the Administration 
had little choice but to support, a presi- 
dential emergency beard called for aver- 
age wage increases of 10.2¢ an hour for 
the workers, The proposal pleased neither 
side in the dispute. The unions had de- 
manded more than twice as much, and 
management asked why it should give 
anything at all when so many lines are 
running in the red. If a rail strike erupts 

and the unions will be legally free to 
strike in 30 days—Kennedy will be put 
to a labor relations test every bit as for- 
midable as his collision with Big Steel. 

The Hard Choice. Besides the rail- 
roads, two other major industries are head- 
ing into labor negotiations: aluminum 
this month and aerospace next month. 
Kennedy's toughest chore, if he intends 
to keep watch over wages and prices, is 
apt to come not with major unions but 
with the tangle of small and militant lo- 
cals in the construction industry. Last 
week a strike of construction workers— 
and a likely lockout by employers—was 
threatening to paralyze building in North- 
ern California. The locals involved de- 


The other business members: Inland Steel's 
Chairman Joseph Block, U.S. Lines’ Chairman 
John Franklin, Reynolds Metals’ President 
Richard Reynolds, IBM’s Chairman Thomas J 
Watson Jr.. McGraw-Hi'l Chairman Elliott V, 
Bell, and, until bis death last January, Burling- 


ton Industries’ Chairman Spencer Love 
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manded that their current hourly base 
wage ($3.23 to $3.47) be increased by a 
phenomenal $1.15 an hour over three 
years. Management offered 33¢, and nei- 
ther side was budging. 

Here, and ina score of similar construc- 
tion disputes certain to break out around 
the country in the next few months, the 
President faces a hard choice. If his Ad- 
ministration does not move to settle these 
disputes as effectively as it moved against 
steel, the construction unions can touch 
off jogs of inflation all around the land. 
If the White House does intervene time 
after time in such local disputes, it risks 
eroding its largely psychological powers 
over labor and management. In the long 
run, the biggest block to John Kennedy’s 
efforts to exercise a cautionary control on 
business and labor is the multiplicity and 
diversity of business decisions the U.S. 
takes every day. Too much of an effort 
to orchestrate the economy may only 
produce cacophony. 


How Bad a Squeeze? 

President Kennedy's speech to the 
Chamber of Commerce was interrupted by 
applause only once—and that was when 
he said, “After all, we in the Government 
have a large stake in your profits.” The 
remark was far more than a quip about 
taxes: the President is thoroughly aware 
that profits are the fuel for economic 
growth, stimulating businessmen to hire 
and to expand in order to make more 
profits. He also concedes that the U.S. 
economy is currently afflicted with a dis- 
ease that has become known as the “‘prof- 
its squeeze.” 

By almost any standard, U.S. corporate 
profits have shrunk notably in the past 
decade. Some common measures: 
> As a percentage of invested capital: By 
this gauge, which is the one that business- 
men watch most closely, after-tax profits 
of U.S. industry have dropped from 6.7% 
in 1952 to 5.5% in 1961. 
> As a percentage of gross national prod- 
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uct: By this measure, whose breadth as 
an index makes it the one the Government 
favors most, profits have slipped from 5% 
in 1952 to 4.5% last year. 

> As a percentage of sales: By this stand- 
ard, which is the most popular with the 
public and small businessmen, profits in 
the past decade have declined from 3.1% 
to 2.7%. 

Hunting a Cause. Businessmen them- 
selves commonly blame the squeeze on 
rising labor costs. Factory wages have ac- 
tually declined as a percentage of costs 
for U.S. industry as a whole, because 
productivity has risen faster over the past 
decade than the wages paid to production 
workers. But automation and more paper- 
work have produced an increase in white- 
collar salaries, with the result that total 
labor costs have grown from 22.6% of 
sales in 1950 to 25.5% in 1961. 

Arguing that this increase is too small 
to be significant, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion blames the profits squeeze on two 
other causes: soft consumer demand and 
the high overhead expense that industry 
incurs when a lot of its productive capac- 
ity lies unused. The Administration figures 
that as U.S. corporations boost their sales, 
profits will spurt. Last year’s total corpo- 
rate profits amounted to only $23 billion, 
barely $500 million above the level of 
1950, but the Administration predicts a 
rise this year to $28 billion. 

Rise in Write-Offs. A number of econo- 
mists argue that the profits squeeze is 
partly the result of a permanent change in 
U.S. business habits. To keep pace with 
technological change, industry today is 
spending $7 billion a year on research, and 
while research holds out prospects of in- 
creased future profits, it takes a painful 
bite out of current income. Some econo- 
mists hold that today’s high corporate 
taxes stimulate managers to allocate in- 
creasing amounts for tax-deductible busi- 
ness expenses—everything from company 
planes to sales promotion trips—which in 
turn reduce profits. Says the vice presi- 
dent of a major Midwestern bank: “When 
a businessman looks at profit dollars to- 
day, he sees only 50¢ dollars. This makes 
for some inefficient expenditures.” 

In this atmosphere, many economists 
are paying less heed to profits as a meas- 
urement than to “cash flow,”’ which is re- 
tained profits plus money set aside to cov- 
er depreciation of plant and equipment. 
Depreciation is not quite as good as prof- 
its—for example, dividends cannot be paid 
from it—but it does finance a_ huge 
amount of modernization and expansion. 
And depreciation write-offs are soaring. 
Since 1954, when the Government be- 
gan permitting faster depreciation, annual 
write-offs have more than doubled, to $25 
billion last year. Largely because of this, 
cash flow has performed far better 
than profits, rising by 72% in the past 
decade. Last year cash flow of U.S. indus- 
try reached $34 billion—a considerably 
handsomer figure than the $23 billions 
of profits. 

Necessary Fact. Economists, including 
many employed by industry, generally do 
not take as dim a view of the profits 
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squeeze as do businessmen. To laments 
that it has even cut into dividends, the 
economists point out that, in fact, divi- 
dends have been rising at a faster rate in 
the past ten years (see chart) than either 
wages or industrial production. 

Yet the squeeze is real, and with sharp- 
ening competition to be expected both at 
home and abroad, few experts foresee any 
early return of the fat and easy profit 
margins of the years immediately after 
World War II. Some economists even see 
a virtue in the profits squeeze, because it 
forces businessmen to pare fat and seek 
new efficiencies. Says President George H. 
Ellis of Boston’s Federal Reserve Bank: 
“There should be a squeeze. In most 
competitive economies, there is a profits 
squeeze. It is a fact of life.” 


WALL STREET 
The Wild One 


In a week that left even Wall Street 
professionals bemused and confused, the 
stock market bobbed down, up, down like 
a Yo-Yo—and to as little apparent pur- 
pose. When the hectic action ended, the 
Dow-Jones industrial index stood nearly 
six points above its level at the beginning 
of the week—but more than 50 points 
below its level in mid-March. 

Leading the pack in both directions 
was International Business Machines, the 
glamour blue chip that some Wall Street- 
ers claim is “not a stock but a religion.” 
IBM opened the week with a spectacular 
314-point drop to $454, and the following 
day—apparently because of an extraor- 
dinary number of stop-loss orders—fell 
another 24 points with such rapidity that 
trading in the stock was suspended three 
times. But before the market closed, bar- 
gain hunters moved in and drove IBM 
shares back up 32 points to $462. By the 
end of the week, successive rallies had 
boosted the price to $486, 14 points 
above where it stood in the first place. 

What accounted for these wild gyra- 
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The voice of love calls. It asks protec- 
tion, understanding and a bottle of 
warm milk. A dime will buy the milk 
and the understanding is yours to give 
freely. But what about protection? 
{| That can come easy too, because 
Occidental Change-Easy Term Insur- 
ance stretches your insurance dollar 
to its maximum during the years when 
your family is growing. {| For example: 
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Is anybody listening? 


at age twenty-nine, $23.53 a month 
buys you $50,000 of protection for 
the next five years—that’s about half 
to a third the cost of life-long insur- 
ance. Later on, when you want and 
can better afford the savings and 
borrowing advantages of life-long 


insurance, you can change—without 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


medical examination—to an Occi- 
dental plan that provides these bene- 
fits. | Ask for “Insurance Advice For 
Young Fathers” —a new booklet about 
low-cost insurance protection for your 
family. Write Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of California, 1151 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California. 
Or ask your Occidental representative 
for free copy. Thank you for listening. 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 





In the fertile soil of publishing, nothing 
sprouts quicker in the springtime than 
awards. Before the first crocus is up, the 
first award is in full bloom. This year, 
Business WEEK’s research in the field 
of apperception was tagged by Annual 
Media Awards as tops in Media Re- 
search for 1961. Conducted for us by 
Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., the study 
shows what readers of BUSINESS WEEK 
and of five other general-business and 
news publications expect to find in the 
publications they read regularly. A few 
of the results? The readers of BUSINESS 
WEEK expect to make more “helpful, 
practical, problem-solving’’ use of the 
advertising than do the readers of the 
other publications. Business WEEK 
readers also apperceive that their mag- 
azine is addressed to them in their 
management role . . . that there is a 
“unity of purpose” in BUsINEss WEEK’s 
editorial and advertising pages. Quite 
an image to have among one’s readers! 


You advertise in 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


when you want 
to inform 
management men 
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A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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tions, seemingly unrelated to any visible 
economic or political developments? The 
majority of Wall Street analysts, point- 
edly noting that at $486 IBM is selling 
‘or 50 times the corporation’s estimated 
per-share earnings, had a simple explana- 
tion: it had finally dawned on the invest- 
ing public that many stocks were greatly 
overpriced. Other analysts, noting that 
stocks have long been overpriced com- 
pared with corporate earnings. argued that 
it was all the fault of the steel price 
crisis and mounting investor fears about 
President Kennedy's attitude toward busi- 
ness in general. 

Whatever the explanation. almost no 
one found any great comfort in the fact 
that the Dow-Jones averages ended the 
week higher than they had started it. To 
Wall Street professionals, the modest re- 
covery was flawed by the fact that higher 
prices were accompanied by a decline in 
trading volume to 3,010,000 shares a day. 
Warned Edmund Tabell of Walston & Co.: 
“The market is not going to go up right 
away. It might go lower again.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Blough-Kennedy a /a Deutsch 


In West Germany last week, govern- 
ment and business played out their own 
version of the great Kennedy-Blough dra- 
ma. The German actors did their best to 
follow the original script faithfully, but 
somehow something got lost along the 
line in translation. 

Playing Jack Kennedy in the German 
version was Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard, who made his reputation as the 
laissez-faire-dealing architect of Germa- 
ny’s postwar prosperity. Seven weeks ago, 
as West German televiewers waited for 
the evening weather broadcast, Erhard's 
owlish face unexpectedly appeared on 
their screens. Coldly, the Minister warned 
that unless labor stopped pressing for 
higher wages (which went up almost 15% 
last year) and business stopped boosting 
prices, German exports might well be 
priced out of international markets. 

Scarcely had Erhard delivered his mes- 
sage when six German automobile manu- 
facturers, led by Volkswagen, increased 
their retail price from $60 to $97 per 
car. With Kennedy-like rage. Erhard de- 
nounced the price rise as “irresponsible” 
and summoned top automakers to his 
office for what Germans like to call “soul 
massage.” 

At first it appeared that Erhard had 
won the day. Shaken by his assault, Volks- 
wagen’s board of directors recommended 
that the price increase be abandoned 
and whatever Volkswagen did, the other 
automakers could be expected to follow. 
But under German corporate law, a di- 
rectors’ vote is not binding on manage- 
ment, and last week, politely rebuffing his 
board, Volkswagen's laconic President 
Heinz Nordhoff coolly announced that the 
increase would stick. 

“Outrageous!” trumpeted Erhard. At 
his insistence, West Germany's Cabinet 
discussed the possibility of punishing the 
automakers by cutting the tariffs on im- 





OPA—FICTORIAL 
West GeRMANY’S ERHARD 
He ran out of Jack. 


ported cars. But Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, never averse to taking would-be 
Heir Apparent Erhard down a peg, re- 
mained silent, and at week’s end, despite 
continuing blasts from Erhard and the 
threat of three parliamentary investiga- 
tions, the automakers still stood fast. 
Meantime, the German press, which had 
joined most of the nation’s politicians in 
denunciation of the price rise, began to 
have second thoughts about Erhard’s tac- 
tics. Wrote the Bonner Rundschau: “It is 
necessary to recall the basic foundations 
of our economy. . . No Cabinet, no min- 
ister, no Bundestag faction can replace 
entrepreneurs’ freedom of decision, no 
matter whether one regards those deci- 
sions as good or bad.” 


"Thomson Sounds Good" 


Of postwar Europe’s many economic 
miracles, one of the most notable has been 
wrought by a Paris-based firm improbably 
known as La Compagnie Francaise Thom- 
son-Houston.* Within barely a decade, 
Thomson-Houston has not only risen 
from relative obscurity to the top rank of 
French industry, but also has succeeded 
in persuading Frenchmen that its name is 
as Gallic as De Gaulle. “Thomson sonne 
bien” (Thomson sounds good) is the com- 
pany’s slogan. 

Thomson sounds not only good but 
loud in every phase of electrical and elec- 
tronic production in France. Still out- 
ranked in the rest of Europe by such rival 
electrical giants as Holland’s Philips and 
Germany’s Siemens (and only one twen- 
ty-fifth the size of America’s G.E.), 
Thomson-Houston has outstripped all do- 
mestic competition in France and is still 
growing. Today the company’s 21 facto- 
ries turn out 50% of France’s telecommu- 


* Name derived from that of an affiliated U.S. 
firm that has long since disappeared in the merg- 
ers that ultimately produced General Electric 
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Every phone 


a dictating machine 
for pennies a day! 


Edison’s Televoice® System gives instant dictation service from 
every telephone in your office for pennies a day per phone! 


Edison has created the ultimate in a complete 
dictation system. Automatic, completely private, 
it converts your office or plant telephones into a 
dictating network for an amazingly low cost! 
Pick up the phone, dial and dictate . . . any time 
of day or night! Televoice runs with your voice; 
Stops with silence. Whisper. Shout! It automati- 


cally adapts to voice level. Interrupted? Just dial 
a number and listen to the last part of your dic- 
tation. Sound? Superior to any other system. No 
one else can listen in. Every man who uses 
Televoice becomes a better moneymaker. Inter- 
ested? Call your Edison representative listed in 
the ‘‘Yellow Pages’’ under Dictating Machines. 





Thomas A. Edison In 
dustries, West Orange, 
N. J. Business recording 


equipment tape or 
disc — desk, portable or 
centralized dictation 
systems from Edison 
Voicewriter, Dictation 
Center U.S.A. 


The most advanced dictating instruments since Edison first recorded sound 
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The Market’s Up— 
The Market’s Down 


Both those generalities have a built-in 
fallacy that any investor will do well to 
remember. 


What most people usually mean when 
they make either comment is that some 
“average” of selected stock prices has 
gone up or down during the day, or dur- | 
ing the past three or four days. 





But, and that's a mighty big but, there 
are more than 1100 common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
alone... 

Plus another 900 on the American 
Stock Exchange . . . 


And perhaps 40,000 or more over-the- 
counter stocks that can be bought and 
sold by the public. 


So how can the action of a relatively 
few selected issues possibly dictate what 
you should do about your stocks? 


Instead of “stock market” we've al- 
ways preferred “market of stocks.” 


What's more we've never seen the day 
when all stocks moved together—up or 
down. 


And we've never seen the day either 
when sound opportunities to buy 
couldn't be found despite the perform- 
ance of the “averages.” Or the day that 
certain securities shouldn't be held 
despite temporary decreases in price. 


In a word, we're saying that any deci- 
sion you make regarding stocks you own 
or stocks you might buy should never 
depend on “market up—market down” 
generalities. Fundamentally, they should 
be based on current facts regarding the 
outlook for specific industries, specific 
companies, and specific stocks only as | 
they may have bearing on your individ- 
ual circumstances, your particular rea- 
sons for investing. 

And when it comes to supplying such 
facts—or telling you just what they seem 
to add up to—our help is yours for the 
asking. 


MEMBERS N.Y, STOCK EXCHANGE ANO OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


NEW YORK 5,NEW YORK 


70 PINE STREET 
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JEAN MARL 


Jacques Dontot 


nications equipment, 20% of its television 
sets, produce everything from electric 
light bulbs to antiaircraft missiles. Thom- 
son’s sales have doubled since 1955. Last 
year they reached $161 million, and gross 
profits were a healthy $12.5 million, 
"You Need Ponderation." Organized in 
1893 to handle the installation of elec- 


tric trolley cars in Le Havre, Thomson- 


Houston soon became primarily a holding 
company with a small staff quartered on 
Paris’ Boulevard Haussmann. In 1952 its 
directors, looking ahead, decided that the 
future belonged to producing companies. 
They bought up as many small electrical 
companies as they could, poured 10% of 
earnings into research and set out to sell 
to industry, the government, and to the 
French consumer—who is fondly referred 
to as “Monsieur Tout-le-monde” (Mr. 
Average Man). But its forced growth 
came close to being fatal. When the 
French government suddenly cut back 
military orders as a deflationary move, 
Thomson found itself overexpanded. Con- 
trol of the new acquisitions was so loose 
that the result, recalls one Thomson ex- 
ecutive, was “anarchy.” 

Into Thomson-Houston inner offices to 
rout out anarchy came new managers. 
Among them was Jacques Dontot, 46, a 
flexible but outspoken engineering gradu- 
ate of France's prestigious Ecole Poly- 
technique, who had risen to technical di- 
rector of the nationalized Saar coal mines, 
but was casting around for “a different 
working silhouette.” Dontot, who became 
managing director of Thomson in 
after only four years with the company, 
is described by his colleagues as a “man- 
agerial genius."” His rebuttal: “You don't 
need genius in top management. You need 
ponderation. You need to accept good 
news and bad with calm.” 

Down to a Fig Leaf. Along with pon- 
deration, Dontot has imbued Thomson- 
Houston with a dedication to long-range 
economic planning. Though French house- 
wives have as yet shown scant enthusiasm 
for automatic washing machines, Dontot 
is convinced that they will come around 
in time, has doggedly plastered France 
with posters of a little man loading a 
Thomson-Houston washer with such en- 
thusiasm that his sole remaining clothing 
consists of a straw hat and a fig leaf. Such 
investments in the future have paid off 
handsomely for Thomson-Houston. Cur- 
rently, the company is swamped with or- 
ders for short-wave transmitters from new 
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WASHER ADVERTISEMENT 
Outstripping the competition. 


African nations. “It takes over two years 
to put a transmission facility together,” 
says Chief Engineer Mario Sollima. “We'd 
be lost if we hadn't prepared.” 

Along with selling short waves to Afri- 
cans, Thomson is reaching into other 
world markets, last year exported 10% of 
its sales, mostly to Common Market na- 
tions. Nonetheless, Thomson, faced with 
heavy competition, is openly uneasy over 
the speed with which Common Market 
customs duties and quotas are being low- 
ered, “We agree with the goals,” says one 
executive, “but not with the timetable.” 

Discouraging the Wild, One reason for 
this uneasiness is that, although Thomson 
wants its share of foreign markets, it pre- 
fers to keep France’s Mr. Average Man 
for itself. Generously protected by French 
law, Thomson is usually able to persuade 
potential foreign competitors that rather 
than try to invade France themselves, 
they stand to make more money by let- 
ting Thomson handle their French pro- 
duction and marketing. With ties to Gen- 
eral Electric dating from the Le Havre 
days, Thomson keeps a permanent en- 
gineering staff at the G.E. plant in Sche- 
nectady, produces under license products 
ranging from toasters to turbines based 
on G.E. patents. 

Thomson is also adept at discouraging 
too much domestic competition. Says 
Dontot: “Competition is good if it’s not 
wild. It has to be somewhat orchestrated.” 
In cooperation with other big French com- 
panies, Thomson is sometimes accused of 
orchestrating overly aggressive little new- 
comers clean out of business through “ex- 
clusive dealer” relationships and offers of 
easier credit terms to dealers than its 
rivals can afford. 

Confidence In & Out. Determined to 
keep ahead of the technological revolu- 
tion, Thomson has furnished much of the 
electronic equipment used in France's 
atomic tests, currently has its scientists at 
work trying to find a role for the company 
in space. Outside the company, too, there 
is confidence in Thomson-Houston’s fu- 
ture. In a recent survey, 50 French stock 
market analysts were asked to name the 
company whose stock they thought had 
the best chance of rising in 1962. Free to 
choose from the entire array of French 
and foreign industry, 13 of the analysts 
picked Thomson-Houston. 
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Threading the space needle 


Towering 600 feet above the fabulous Seattle World’s 
Fair, the Space Needle is a soaring symbol of our age, 
and will remain a permanent landmark. At the top of 
the tower are a constantly revolving restaurant and an 
observation deck affording a breathtaking view from 
the clouds. An estimated 10 million Fair visitors will 
travel up the Space Needle in transparent-walled Otis 
elevators. An unusual feature is the placement of the 
two elevators on the exterior of the tower. The problem 
of preventing cables from rubbing against the cars was 


In metals, electronics and plastics, 
Budd works to make tomorrow...today. 
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solved by installation of large rollers on the elevators. 
These super “safety cushions” were covered with a 
plastic sleeve designed for high impact strength and ex- 
ceptional wear resistance, and made by Budd’s Con- 
tinental-Diamond Fibre subsidiary. Budd’s unique 
skills in plastics, metallurgy and electronics make it a 
prime source of problem-solving materials and methods. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. Offices and 
plants in principal cities. 
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NAA is at work in the fields of the future 


THIS MAN 

WILL ADD 

THREE TONS 

TO THE WEIGHT 
OF A SPACE SHIP 


(and every ounce is worth it) 


yard. 


e man must carry his earthly environ- 


immense power. Such an engine is the F-1, now being devel- 
oped by the Rocketdyne Division of North American Aviation. 
Five F-1 engines will launch 100 tons into low orbit around 
the earth by the middle of this decade. 
These engines will carry a distinguished herita, 
they leave the launching pad. For Rocketdyne engi 
played a continuing role in the history of man 


flights. 

It was a Rocketdyne-built Redstone engine that launched 
America's first astronauts into space. Rocketdyne-built Atlas 
engines lifted John Glenn into his orbital flight. And even 
now Rocketdyne is preparing the engines for the Saturn 
space ship which is scheduled to land men on the moon. 


Yet the moon is only the beginning. With advanced engines 
like the F-1 we will move on to the other planets. To Mars. 
s, Venus. Planet after planet. Step by step into 
space. For America has undertaken a planned, orderly ex- 
ploration of all of space. The goal is to find the greatest 
benefits there for all mankind. 
The success of this undertaking will depend to a great 
degree on the ability of America's space engines to handle 
a weighty problem. Man. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 


Divisions: Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, 
Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Space & Information Systems 








Are you risking 





You may be unless your business is insured through an 


independent insurance agent. 

Only an independent insurance agent can make sure 
all your insurable risks are covered by insurance. No 
single company can do this — because no one company 


offers every type of business insurance. 





If you buy insurance directly from an insurance com 
pany, its likely you'll hear only about the policy or 
policies that company offers. An independent insurance 
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agent, on the other hand, is free to choose the best insur- 


ance for your business out of hundreds of policies offered 


by different, competing companies. 


The Big Difference in car, home and business insurance 


is the continuing, personal attention 
of your independent insurance agent. 
Look for this seal before you buy insur- 


ance for your company. Only a protes- 


your, dependent 
Insurance 





sional, independent agent can display it. 
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Mulatto Saint 


“We most strictly command that no- 
where in the provinces of the Indies may 
there ever be received to the holy habit 
or profession of our order those who are 
begotten on the side of either one of their 
parents of Indian or African blood,” read 
the statute of the Dominican order in 
17th century Peru. Thus, the lowly Mar- 
tin de Porres, offspring of a dalliance be- 
tween a Peruvian grandee and a freed 
Negro slave girl, could never aspire to 
full priestly status in the Dominican Con- 
vent of the Most Holy Rosary in Lima. 
He took this mortification humbly, and 
gave a selfless life of service to the friary 


St. MARTIN DE PorRES 
More than equal. 


and the city as a tertiary of the order. 
This week Pope John XXIII amended 
the slight and more: at a 34-hour cere- 
mony in St. Peter's Basilica he made 
Martin de Porres the church's first mu- 
latto saint.* 

To Sell Himself. Brother Martin ranks 
among the church's spectacular healers of 
the sick and comforters of the afflicted. 
As the convent’s almoner, he gave away 
more than $2,c00 a week in food and 
clothing to Lima’s poor. Placed in charge 
of the Dominican infirmary, he filled up 
the beds with ailing human derelicts 
whom he found lying in the streets. Be- 
fore he died in 1639, Brother Martin had 
established an orphanage and foundling 
hospital. He loved animals as well as peo- 
ple, and filled the convent with wounded 
stray dogs and cats, which he nursed back 
to health. He even liked the convent mice, 


The church has already canonized one Negro, 
St. Benedict the Moor, a 6th century Fran- 
ciscan whose parents were slaves from Africa; 
he was declared a saint in 1807. 
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feeding them scraps of food and setting 
up a shelter for them in the garden. 

Martin de Porres’ private life was aus- 
tere. He never ate meat, fasted complete- 
ly from Holy Thursday until noon on 
Easter. In imitation of St. Dominic, he 
lashed himself three times nightly with a 
whip whose hooked ends were weighted 
with iron. Once, when the convent fell 
into debt, he suggested that his superior 
could raise some of the money by selling 
him as a slave; the offer was prudently 
refused. 

“The Same Dignity." Famed in his 
own lifetime for his miraculous cures of 
the dying, Brother Martin was venerated 
by Limefios as a potential saint almost 


from the day of his death. He was beati- | 


fied by Pope Gregory XVI in 1837, and 
Pope Pius XI reopened the investigation 
of his life in 1926, after devotion to him 
had spread outside Peru to the U.S. and 
Africa. 

Clearly, it was Brother Martin's heroic 
life, rather than the color of his skin, that 
brought him official church recognition as 
a saint. But just as clearly, his canoniza- 
tion was intended to honor Roman Cath- 


olics in Africa and Asia, and to point up | 


Rome’s stiffening opposition to racial 
prejudice. Notes the official Vatican ac- 
count of his sanctity 
apostolic life, his prayers, his words, his 
example, even his miracles, he made it 
clear that every race and nationality has 
the same dignity, the same equality, be- 
cause we are all sons of one heavenly 
Father and redeemed by Christ the Lord.” 


Storefronts in the Suburbs 


Five years ago, a young Army veteran 
named Michael Delamarian, a graduate of 
South Carolina's Bible-teaching Bob Jones 
University, took over the run-down, go- 
member Calvary Bible Church—a store- 
front operation on Chicago's Near North 
Side. It was an area crowded with similar 
churches, and within a year Delamarian 
decided that “it was more in keeping with 
the Lord's work” to move. He picked 
suburban Mount Prospect, 14 miles away 
as his new place to serve, 

Now Delamarian is pastor of the Mount 
Bible Church, which owns a 
$150,000 brick-and-stone building for 
services, a gymnasium, and five acres of 
land. Delamarian’s Sunday services draw 
co or more. But what the people hear in 
his new church is the same strident Bible 
faith that he taught in the Chicago store- 
front. “I haven't changed the service,” 
he says. “It’s the same out here as in 
the city.” 

Preaching the Bible. Michael Delamar- 
ian is not the only Biblical preacher to 
find newer and bigger congregations in 
the suburbs. Across the U.S., in working- 
class townships and bedroom communi- 
ties that surround the great industrial 
cities, fundamentalist religion—in_ tiny, 
independent churches that feature emo- 
tion-laden sermons and preach a faith 
based upon an unerring Bible—is begin- 
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Allied can move 
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in one day 
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Executive Suites 


If business could ever be like a holiday, the 
new Executive Suites at Essex House would 
| make it so. Center your meetings in one of 
these comfortable suites, and you'll see. 
How about retaining a suite the year ‘round? 


Single from $16 Double from $20 
Execul.ve St 







serving pantry from $30 
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Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 19 
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This advertisement ia not an offer to sell or a solicitatio an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW SSUE May 1, 1962 
$75,000,000 
SUNRAY DX OIL COMPANY 


(Formerly Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company) 








444% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES DUE 1987 


PRICE 98.75% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the 


undersigned and others ux may legally offer tse Securities 


in compliance with the securities laws of the re spective States 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & Co. 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB& CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 
LAZARD FRERES & Co. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
CARLM. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. MERRILLLYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 
SMITH, BARNEY & Co. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
i WELD & Co. DEAN WITTER & CO. 








BUSINESS 
AS UNUSUAL 


“Should T loll in the solarium like a lotus-eater? 
Looks inviting. And yet those deck games look 
inviting too. Decisions, decisions..." 

That's the kind of business you conduct on a 
“happy ship” of Holland-America ... business that's 
pure pleasure, And if you're planning a transatlantic 
crossing this summer make it your business to book 
on one of the weekly sailings of the Big Three 
s.s. Rotterdam, Nieuw Amsterdam, Statendam. 
Only Holland-America Line calls at the Gateway 
Ports: Cobh, Galway, Southampton, Le Havre, Rot 


terdam. For more details talk to your travel agent. 


Sail a Happy Ship to Europe 


Holland-America Line 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6,.N. Y 


ning to threaten the traditional suburban 
hegemony of the mainstream Protestant 
denominations. 

One fundamentalist leader estimates 
that around Chicago there may now be 
as many as 1,000 “storefronts’—as 
preachers persist in calling them, although 
in the suburbs they are more often housed 
in old churches bought from mainstream 
denominations, or in simple (and cheap) 
concrete-block structures. Last month the 
Rev. Lyle Schaller, director of the Region- 
il Church Planning Office in northeastern 
Ohio (which represents twelve Protestant 
denominations), reported in The Lutheran 
magazine on a survey of new church con- 
struction near Cleveland. In the suburban 
triangle formed by Cleveland, Lorain and 
Elyria, no fewer than eleven of the 15 
new congregations that have been organ- 
ized since 1955 are Bible-preaching funda- 
mentalist groups. 

In suburbs as in city, storefront con- 
gregations tend to be small in size, dis 
trustful of “worldliness” and “heresies’ 
in mainstream Protestantism, ardent in 
their faith, and embellished with such 
florid names as Faith and Miracle Taber- 
nacle or Church of the Living God. Few 
of them have fulltime ministers. Church 
services emphasize oldtime hymns and 
sermons that pound home a basic Gospel 
message of Christ's saving grace. There is 
little or no liturgy. “We feel that all this 
rising and reading confuses the issue.’ 
says Pastor Delamarian. “Our message is 
simple: Have you been saved? 

Standing in Judgment? Most of the 
storefront congregations are made up ol 
white migrants from rural areas, who 
moved first to the city in search of factory 
jobs, and then to the suburbs after learn- 
ing that they could buy a house on terms 
there for less than they paid for tenement 
rents. But some fundamentalist ministers 
claim that their young congregations in- 
clude doctors, bankers and other profes- 
sional men who have become dissatisfied 
with traditional Protestantism. “All the 
people have to be reached,” says James 
Freeman, pastor of the Church of God 
Mountain Assembly, in the Cincinnati 
suburb of Norwood. “We have college 
people, high school people, and, as in all 
churches, the uneducated,” 

Most ministers of the mainstream Prot- 
estant churches protess not to be worried 
by storefront or cinder-block competition. 

rhey’re no real problem,” says the Rev. 
Hugo Leinberger. church extension di- 
rector for the North Illinois synod of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
“They make something of a splash when 
they start—but people get a little sophis- 
tication little education, and this kind 
of religion loses its appeal.” Others are 
not so sure, and regard the growth of 
storefront religion as a challenge to the 
relevance of traditional Protestantism. 
rhe storefronts, says the Rev. Everett 
Francis, rector of the Episcopal Church 
of the Good Shepherd in Dearborn Town- 
ship near Detroit, “stand in judgment 
upon us. They go to the people—they ex- 
press an interest, a concern we don’t al- 
ways show except in an academic way.’ 
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where are you going this summer? 


Here’s a wonderful way to start planning that auto trip 
you've been looking forward to these long winter 
months! Now get to all the beautiful, historic, enjoy- 


able places you've always wanted to see 


historic New 


England, the fabled battlefields of Virginia and beauti- 
ful Monticello, nature at its majestic best in the North- 
west (and a side trip to the Seattle Fair), the sports- 





and fun-packed Great Lakes area! 


LIFE’s beautiful Auto Tours booklet contains al! the 


tour articles that have appeared in this magaz 
date, including last week's, on the Great Lakes. (‘ 





to 


ake 





a look at it, if you still have it at home). 100 pages are 
in color, by 7 of LIFE’s greatest photographers gor- 


geous pictures of the scenes you'll soon see in person! Complete 


picture maps, with clear identification of points of interest, num- 


bered auto routes. It will keep you from missing many 
memorable places off the beaten track. More than 475 
major places identified and described. And you'll se¢ 
in splendid color the places you plan to visit, before 
you go! 

The low price of this booklet—only $1.95, postpaid 
will save you many times that much if only one of its 
hundreds of suggestions proves useful to you! Seven 
Great Auto Tours of the U.S.A. is just what you need 
to stop dreaming and start looking ahead to the best 
vacation trip you ever had. Simply attach your pay- 
ment (check or money order) to the coupon below at 
the right and send it to us with your name and address 


printed clearly. We'll rush 7 Great Auto Tours back to you at once 
Send the coupon now! LIFE, Box y, Radio City Station, N.Y. 19 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF “7 GREAT AUTO TOURS” 


NEW ENGLAND-2,400 miles through scenes of 
Colonial history, craggy coast, pounding surf 
Mt. Mansfield. Mystic seaport. Boston's cobbled 
Streets, fine antiques 

THE SOUTH A 1,875-muile tour 
»e--Washington, Atlan 
Magnolia-clad plantations, old Char 
GULF COAST and FLORIDA—Thro 
sports to watch and play—the Everglades, opulent 
Miami, moss-draped byways. S 
er shells in warm waters. subt 
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Night of Decay 


THe Wax Boom (307 pp.}—George 
Mande!l—Random House ($4.95). 


Madness and war, the subjects of 
George Mandel’s third novel, have been 
the most durable literary themes of the 
last two decades. This is probably not be- 
cause the period has seen the spilling of 
more blood and sanity than others, but be- 
cause it seems more than others to be the 
era of the average man, who 
authors with the similarities of his predic- 
ament rather than the individuality of his 
struggle. Many novelists nowadays tend 
to upend art to write about predicaments 
instead of people, but war novels and 
madhouse novels survive even this treat- 
ment. No matter how pale are a novelist’s 
people, shot, shell and psychosis will set 
them off in a fascinating dance that close- 
ly resembles life. 

Pushed from Behind. Mandel writes in 
this upended fashion. He tells of the men- 
tal disintegration of a U.S. mechanized 
cavalry troop fighting in Germany in 1944, 
and his soldiers are only a shade more 
than interchangeable war novel parts. But 
he describes the branching filaments of 
their decay with subtle force, and states 
clearly a proposition that most battle 
novels fudge: in the insane world of mud, 
blood and constant gunfire, the normal 
condition of a combat soldier must be 
something close to insanity. 

A Troop has been fighting for four 
months, pushed from behind by a hearty, 
pistol-packing captain whose notion of 
boldness is to commit his men without 
sufficient support. So far, casualties have 
been light. But good luck has been 
strained to the breaking point. So have 
the men of A Troop’s second platoon. 
Tough, able Sergeant Riglioni, himself 
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NoveList MANDEL 
Landscape of death. 
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CULVER PICTURES 


Autor LARDNER & WIFE 
Etchings of life. 


only fitfully rational, blurredly watches 
the breakup. It takes the form of a mania 
for light. At night, huddled sleeplessly in 
bomb-crushed cellars, the men crave can- 
dies. They try scraping wax from ration 
boxes, but the lights they make burn only 
for seconds. Then a replacement shows up, 
squeamish in combat but eerily skillful at 
finding large quantities of wax. He guards 
his secret, but the obsessed men find it 
out: the wax comes from holy figures 
in household shrines and churches. 

Rich Symbolism. The men make can- 
dies. With the abundant light comes mad- 
ness—or perhaps, indeed, the aberration is 
sanity. They will not fight. Riglioni refuses 
to lead them. The colonel’s aide tries to 
pry them from their cellar refuge and 
finds himself looking down the barrel of a 
Thompson gun. The blowhard captain ar- 
rives, sermonizes plaintively at the figures 
crouched around the huge, 9-ft. candles, 
and is told to take his precious behind 
back to headquarters. He leaves. The Ger- 
mans counterattack. The men are killed. 

Mandel handles the deadly light with 
only a minimum of the writing-class prose 
that is standard in novels of this kind. 
The rich symbolism of the search for wax 
never becomes cant, even when the sol- 
diers learn that the wax comes from 
melted saints. The Wax Boom is a com- 
mendable book, and, if predicament-de- 
scribing were the main task of a novelist, 
it would be an excellent one. 


A Trio of Lardners 


SHut Up, He Exetaineo (277 pp.J— 
A Ring Lardner Selection edited by 
Babette Rosmond and Henry Morgan— 
Scribner ($4.50). 


There were two Ring Lardners that 
counted—or, at any rate, a plump one 
and a half. There was the man whose best 
stories are superb revelations of character, 
the lord of vernacular, the laureate of dull 
lives, crass hopes and mean minds. The 
second Lardner that counted was a fellow 


of short flights and wild swoops and de- 
mented plunges. of parody and nonsense, 
of non sequiturs that on occasion proved 
knockout blows. Perhaps the most in- 
spired of these—a daunted parent's reply 
to a child’s bedeviling question—provided 
the title for Shut Up, He Explained, which 
restores the second Lardner to print with 
a mixed bag containing glittering tinsel as 
well as genuine treasures. 

In many ways, Shut Up, He Explained 
is a curious book. For a generation to 
which Lardner is largely a distant figure 
of the 1920s (he died in 1933), familiar 
chiefly through textbooks and a few an- 
thologies, it does not do full justice to the 
lasting appeal of the great American hu- 
morist. Nor is it likely to satisfy the Lard- 
ner buff (there are still a great many), 
who likes to sample his Lardneriana over 
the wide range offered by a box of Moth- 
er’s Day chocolates. When Lardner was 
good, he was very, very good; when he 
was bad, he could be awful. This collec- 
tion, by concentrating on Lardner rarities, 
too often fails to distinguish between the 
two, could better have been an anthology 
of Lardner’s best for an era that could 
well profit from his trenchant humor. 

Tootle & Twang. The publication in the 
1g20s of such nonsense “plays” as Lard- 
ner’s Clemo Uti—*‘The Water Lilies” and 
I Gaspiri (The Upholsterers) perhaps 
marked the literary debut of the New 
Lunacy. Hailed in some quarters as off- 
shoots of Dada and in others as potshots 
at it, they helped form the Krazy Kate- 
chism of the era. With the mere setting of 
the scene in Clemo Uti—‘the Outskirts of 
a Parchesi Board’’—there sounded a note 
that would tootle and twang and echo 
from Perelman to Mad Magazine; it was 
first lines of 


there, too, in the very 
I Gaspiri: 
1st Stranger: Where was you born? 


ond Stranger: Out of wedlock. 

1st Stranger: That's a mighty pretty 
country around there. 

These dramas, and such others as The 
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Starting now get ready to 
change your ideas about boats 


We did, by discarding everything but the proved fundamentals of boat de- 
sign—by taking a fresh look at modern materials and advanced methods of 
building boats with them. The result is the OMC 17 Deluxe—first complete 
three-point inboard runabout ever designed for family boating ! 

Your passengers will be quick to tell you that they prefer this boat that 
doesn't ship water on any quarter, in any maneuver ...that won’t tip on 
water or land . . . that banks less than ten degrees in turns, without skidding 
... that gives five adults (and all their weekend gear) a far smoother ride 
than they can get in any conventional V-bottom boat—at thirty miles an 
hour, or more! 

This is the boat that makes boating everything you ever wanted it to be! 
That's quite a promise—but the OMC 17 Deluxe is quite a boat! Turn the 
page and see. 


THE NEWEST BOAT EVER BUILT! 


©OMC BOATS ...A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation -« Waukegan, Illinois 


patents pending 
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Starting now get set to command 
seventeen feet of NEW Ideas! | sre contri center 


of the OMC 17 Deluxe extends an irresistible invitation to take command. Its back-lighted instrument panel 
contains speedometer, tachometer, ammeter, fuel gauge, oil level and engine heat warning lights, cigarette 
lighter and rudder direction indicator, Switches control the power operated, tilting windshield (tempered safety 
glass!), electric windshield wiper, power tilt of the stern drive unit, operation of bilge pump and ventilation 
blower, running lights and horn. 

Electric power shifting and throttle are combined in a single-lever control. One hand gives you easy, positive ' 
shifting from forward through neutral to reverse and back to forward without stopping in neutral. Surrounding 
five luxurious molded foam seats are compartments and lockers to stow all your gear, even skis. The smart 
convertible top protects the entire cockpit. This roomiest of runabouts gives you more usable space than 
many boats of greater length. A boarding ladder, fire extinguisher, all deck hardware—just about everything 
you need except fuel—is standard equipment. Let's go on! 


THE NEWEST BOAT EVER BUILT! | 
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Starting now go on a new kind of HEY! ride 
First stern drive with fuel injection ! ... rucrsaving tue 


injection works its miserly magic best in two-cycle engines. That's why this quiet, compact 80 horse- 
power FI-90 saves you up fo 30 per cent in fuel over most other engines, and gives you faster take-offs 
plus a far more favorable power-to-weight ratio than bulky four-cycle engines. You know it's dependable 
because Outboard Marine Corporation products are synonymous with dependability. 

There is plenty more to make an owner feel good. Built-in flotation makes the OMC 17 Deluxe virtually 
unsinkable. Ruggedly built of reinforced plastic, it is as maintenance-free as a boat can be. Its stern 
drive takes you where conventional inboards can't travel. Oil is metered to the engine automatically— 
no mixing oil and gas! 

The OMC 17 Deluxe is going places fast . . . but it isn't everywhere yet. Watch for its announcement 


in your newspaper—or write for a brochure and the name of your nearest dealer. 
(See partial list of OMC BOATS dealers on following page.) 
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DEALERS 





ILLINOIS 
Carbondale 
Crab Orchard Play Port 
Chicago 
Chicago Marine Co. 
5772 Lincoln Avenue 
Masters Marine 
210 W. Chicago Ave. 
Roselond Outbd, Motor 
11601 S. Halsted St. 
Decatur 
Georges’ Marine Soles 
1227 East Wood 
Downers Grove 
Thede Boats & Motors 
639 Ogden Avenue 
Fox Lake 
Chain O'Lakes Marina 
Route 59 & 132 
Moline 
Sportsland, Inc, 
3500 River Drive 
Ottawa 
Starved Rock Marina 
Peoria 
Seoway Marina 
7008 Galeno Road 
Vandalia 
Casey's Marine House 
Route 51 North 
Waukegan 
Morstodt Marine 
3140 Grand Avenue 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne 
Roehm Marine 
4392 Bluffton Rd. 
Gary 
Doyne's Morine 
5811 E. Dunes Hwy, 
Indianapolis 
Kerkhof's Inc. 
3601 W, 16th St. 
lofayette 
Tall Timbers, Inc. 
3 Sons Shopping Cir. 
Lebanon 
Kincaid Auto Sales 
200 $. Meridian 
Marion 
Marion Marine 
32 & By-poss 
Monticello 
Tall Timbers, Inc. 
loke Shofer 
Syracuse 
Wowasee Boat Co, 


1OWA 
Clear Lake 
Touristville Boat Co. 
1604 South Shore Dr, 
Clinton 
Rod Fitch Sports Ctr, 
100 Sixth Ave, North 
Des Moines 
Boot-A-Rama, Inc, 
1935 Second Ave. 
Muscatine 
Coyner's Marina 
Harbor Drive 
KANSAS 
Manhetton 
Aggieville Morine Ctr. 
612 N. Monhaotton 
Topeka 
Burkhardt Boat/Motors 
Fourth & Jackson 
Wichita 
Miller-Hughes 
907-11 Central 
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KENTUCKY 
Bellevue 
Southern Ohio Marine 
25 Fairfield Ave, 


MARYLAND 


Bladensburg 

Potuxent Morine 

4602 Annapolis Road 
Edgewater 

Taylor Morine Supplies 
Rt. 2—S. River Bridge 
Essex 

Marine Basin, Inc. 
1900 Old Eastern Ave, 
White Marsh 
Imperiol Marine, Rt, 40 


MICHIGAN 
Alpena 
LaCross Boot Works 
1257 U.S. 23, North 
Bay City 
Brennan Bros, Cruiser 
Sales, 1809 S. Woter 


Benton Harbor 
Gardners Favorite 
Sports & Marine 
741 River View Dr. 
Detroit 
Gregory Boat Co. 
9666 E. Jefferson Ave, 
K & M Boat Company 
14950 Telegraph Road 


Drayton Plains 
Paul A. Young, Inc, 
4030 Dixie Hwy, 


Edwardsburg 

Cy Bennett Boot Works 
Flint 

Doc Wise Boots/Motors 
4219 Miller Road 


Holland 
Jesiek Bros. Yacht 
Sales, Macatawoe Bay 


Indian River 
Howe Marine Sales 


Jackson 
Krupo's Soles 
4595 Froncis Street 


Lansing 
Von Dervoort Hdwe, 
232 North Washington 


Morne 
John Nowara Morine 
4414 Remembrance Rd, 


Mount Clemens 
Gosow Marine 
32825 S. River Rd. 


Mount Pleasant 
Mount Pleasant Marine 
West High Street 


Muskegon 
Griffin's Marine 
496 W. Western Ave. 


Paw Paw 
Bootland Marine Ctr, 
1170 E. Michigan Ave, 


Port Huron 
Dock’s Marineland 
4778 24th Avenue 


Royal Oak 
Silverwolf, Inc, 
4100 N. Woodward 


Southgate 
Bob & Dove's Sea & 
Ski, 13420 Northline 


Traverse City 
Murray Boats/Motors 
447 E. Front St. 


MINNESOTA 
Austin 
Usem Chevrolet Co. 
300 N.E. Second St. 
Duluth 
Outboard Boat & 

Motor Mart 
1620 W. Superior St. 
Minneapolis 
Crystal Marine, Inc, 
5712 Lokeland Ave, N. 
Inland Marine, Inc, 
7940 Pennsylvania, S. 
Viking Stores, Inc, 
3131 East Lake St. 
St. Paul 
Highland Marine 
615 S. Snelling Ave, 
Spicer 
little Crow Marine 


MISSOURI 
Aurora 
LeDuc’s Four Stote 
Marine 
Downtown Hwy. 39 
Kansas City 
Neal Boots & Motors 
6021 Troost Avenue 
St. Joseph 
Hotfield Hardware & 
Sporting Goods 
2028 Frederick Ave. 
St. Louis 
Clawson Boots/Motors 
7805 Manchester 
Jerry Frey Marine 
11805 Highway 67 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
lind Auto & Marine 
1230 P Street 
Omaha 
United Boat Sales 
7529 Dodge Street 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 
Rich Marine Sales 
1875 Niogara St. 
Rochester 
Sibley, Lindsoy & Curr 
250 Main St, 
Silver Springs 
Don Smith Morine 


OHIO 
Cleveland 
The Cleveland Yacht & 
Supply Co. 
3027 Detroit Ave. 
Columbus 
Outdoors Store, Inc, 
1025 Dublin Street 
Dayton 
Brock & MocFarlane 
11 Ridge St. 
Findlay 
Gribbens Marine 
1610 North Main St, 
Lakewood 
Chuck Marine Supply 
18504 Detroit Ave. 


Louisville 
Midway Marine, Inc. 
Routes 44 and 62 


Marion 

Hinton's Sport Shop 
Rovte 23, North 
Peninsula 


Buckeye Sport Center 
4610 Route 8, North 


Russells Point 
Spend-A-Day Marina 
Orchard Island Road 
Toledo 

Payne Marine Dist, 
4570 Monroe 
Youngstown 

Triggs Marine Supply 
4174 Market St. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 

Peters Marine Service 

1402.1412 Union Blvd, 

Greentown 

lake Harbor Marina 

Lancaster 

Hook & Yornall, Inc. 

7-21 Chorlotte Street 

Pittsburgh 

Motor Boat Sales/Sery, 

6101 Broad St. 

Wormleysburg 

Horrisburg Seaplane 
Bose, 333 S. Front 

York 

Mohr's Marine, Inc. 

2805 North George St. 


VIRGINIA 
Arlington 
M, J. Styron Co., Inc, 
3152 Jefferson Davis 
Norfolk 
Davis & Lee, Inc. 
4016 Granby St. 
Petersburg 
Pinnell's 
321 Wythe Street 
Portsmouth 
Johnsons Boating Ctr, 
Highway 13 
Richmond 
Pinnell’s Inc. 
701.703 W. Broad St. 
Roanoke 
Valley Marine Center 
2620 Broadway S.W. 
Virginia Beach 
Davis & Lee, Hilltop 
Williamsburg 
lorry's Marine 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
Beloit Marine Center 
3100 Riverside Drive 
Brookfield 
Bluemound Marine 
15405 W, Bluemound 
LaCrosse 
Elfman Marine, Inc. 
58 Copeland Avenue 
Madison 
Kessenich’s Marine 
1405 Monroe Street 
Oshkosh 
Eddie's Evergreen 
Marina, Hwy. 41 & 
Lake Butte des Morts 
Prairie Du Chien 
Stark's Sport Shop 


108 W. Blockhowk Ave, 


Racine 

Lafond Marine 
Schofield 

Northland Marine, Inc. 
1050 Grand Avenue 
Sheboygan 

Merlin Marine, Inc, 
517 N. Commerce St. 
Williams Bay 

Gage Marine Corp. 


Tridget of Greva and Cora, or Fun ata 
Spa, used various approaches. Sometimes 
they played upon words: “They tell me 
you and the President are pretty close.” 

“He is.” 

Sometimes they went in for crossed 
wires: “Do you have much luck with 
your hogs?” 

“Oh, we never play for money.” 

Sometimes the wires went dead, but 
the best moments were hilarious, 

Shut Up restores much more: initial- 
spouting spoofs of corporation confer- 
ences; parodies of name droppers or of 
gossip columns (“What subscriber to 
the N.Y, telephone directory has got a 
cold?”); the very readable first act of 
June Moon, the hit Lardner wrote with 
George S. Kaufman; and some no longer 
very readable oddments. What is much 
the longest entry in this collection most 
| resembles the Other Lardner. The Big 
| Town is a novelette of the husband, the 
wife and the sister-in-law who decamp 
from South Bend for New York and rub 
their shoddy provincial aspirations against 
its spotted Main-Stem realities. If it dips 
in places to its own thematic dullness. it 
| remains a vivid photo strip that has by 
now a real period air. Shut Up also con- 
tains evidence of what was really a third 
Lardner that counted—the pioneer. This 
was the Lardner whose imitators, as Scott 
Fitzgerald said, “lifted everything except 
the shirt off his back—only Hemingway 
has been so thoroughly frisked.” 

Even before he midwifed the New Lun- 
acy, Lardner was focusing at the flatlands 
of U.S. life a hard, unsparing look that 
went way beyond the familiar and funny. 
Moreover, years before a Lewis’ Babbitt 
or a George Kelly's Show-Of, Lardner’s 
satiric eye and sportswriter’s knowledge 
had, in You Know Me Al, created that 
wonderfully breathing, ballplaying ape 
and peacock, Jack Keefe. Very little else 
written in so jocular a vein has severed 
the jugular vein so neatly. Thereafter, 
with stories that often became minor 
classics, Lardner went from ballpark to 
prize ring in Champion, or to Haircut with 
its prize heel, or to The Love Nest, 
The Golden Honeymoon, Some Like 
Them Cold. = 

To a Grunt. But the pioneer Lardner, 
by so often having his people self- 
condemned in their own words, did more 
than etch in acid living American types. 
He preserved in amber a stuttering Ameri- 
can language (as its most famous student, 
H. L. Mencken, was quick to acclaim). 
He knew to a grunt how America’s illit- 
erate and half-educated citizenry spoke 
| and mispronounced, foundered on syntax, 
floundered among clichés; time and again 
he scored bull’s-eyes as his characters went 
wide of the mark. Their narrow lives made 
for a narrowed talent—the people some- 
times a touch too commonplace, the types 
a trifle too set, the gunfire mixed with 
gags—while Lardner’s own cultural in- 
terests were left blurred. But his human 
values were implacably sound, and, such 
were their realistic findings, it is small 
wonder that he chose surrealism for 
his fun, 
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The Nasty Story 


Putt Down Vanity (249 pp.}—Leslie 
Fiedler—Lippincott ($3.95). 


Author Leslie Fiedler, previously famed 
as the critic who detected homosexual 
themes in Huckleberry Finn and Moby 
Dick, has now carried his war against 
fiction behind the enemy’s lines. Effective- 
ly disguised as a short-story writer, Fied- 
ler turns out, in Pull Down Vanity, a col- 
lection of tales of the kind favored lately 
by modish literary quarterlies and intel- 
lectualoid slicks. They constitute the sort 
of kitsch fiction—as stylized as the who- 
dunit or science fiction—in which every 
thought, character and experience is as 
nauseating as possible. 

Excuse for Dreams. In the nasty story 
—this may as well be the name of Fied- 
ler’s genre—the author describes a hero- 
ine’s skin only to note that it is either 
squamous, greasy or pocked (Fiedler: 
“her granulated eyelids pink and on her 
lip a slight rash left by her depilatory”). 
Undigested lumps of Marx and Freud 
swallowed in youth appear to catalyze 
these prosy nightmares. Sex, particularly, 
is constantly talked of, snickered at and 
attempted—and, of course, it is always 
unpleasant and unsuccessful. Fiedler’s spe- 
cialty is the small, perfect detail, like the 
tuft of thick, sweaty hair the narrator 





LOOMIS DEAN 


. LEsLie£ FrepLer 
Undigested lumps of Freud. 


spies curling from the heroine's décolle- 
tage. Jewish loathing of Jewishness is, of 
course, a standard nasty story theme, and 
Fiedler’s Jews—malicious caricatures be- 
side whom Fagin would resemble King 
David—treat their religion as if it were a 
particularly unpleasant sort of eczema. 
Nothing important happens in the nasty 
story as practiced by Fiedler, and what 
dees happen usually serves only as an ex- 
cuse for a showy dream sequence or wak- 
ing horror episode that owes far less than 
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its creator imagines to the writings of 
Kafka. Still, there are plots. One of them 
allows a loathsome young man to be 
purged of childhood guilt by visiting the 
apartment of one of his former high 
school teachers, who was also the anti- 
quated mistress of the young man’s best 
friend. Without opening the door, the 
hero realizes from the smell seeping out 
of the apartment that the teacher is 
dead. He leaves, purged. 

Bunions & Scars. At a house party in 
Fiedler’s masterpiece of fictional illness, 
Nude Croquet, the middle-aged guests 
decide to shuck their clothes and play 
croquet in the buff. In the peep show that 
follows, the readers see “bulges and creas- 
es and broken veins, bunions and scars 
and grizzled hair . . . Leonard, vaguely 
hermaphroditic, pudgy and white; Eva, 
her cross falling just where her pancake 
makeup gave way to the slightly pim- 
pled pallor of her skin; Achsa, tallow- 
yellow and without breasts; Beatie, 
marked with the red griddle of her cor- 
seting and verging on shapelessness; Mar- 
vin, sallow and unmuscled beneath the 
lank black hair that covered even his 
upper arms.” Sallow Marvin is Fiedler at 
his best; his other defects include a 
withered leg and a weak heart. Eventu- 
ally both ailing parts give way, and Mar- 
vin pitches on his face amid the croquet 
balls as everyone laughs and laughs. The 
reader is left with a fascinating conjec- 
ture: What tendencies might the author 
of Huckleberry Finn have discovered in 
the writing of Leslie Fiedler? 


lrish Stew 


THe Haro Lire (179 pp.}—Flann 
O'Brien—Pantheon ($3.50). 


Dog-eared formula for Irish comic fic- 
tion: to one seedy slice of life from an 
impoverished Irish boyhood add one out- 
rageous old character who swears a blue 
streak, acts like a freak, and is lovable as 
all get out. Stir in plenty of Irish whisky, 
a peck of troubles, assorted downtrodden 
womenfolk, a hard-drinking priest, plenty 
of disputatious talk about the church. 
Sprinkle liberally with unintelligible Irish 
words (“boxty,” “plawmaus,” “looder- 
amawn’”*)—and don’t forget to lam into 
Ireland as you go along. 

In The Hard Life, Flann O'Brien, a 
lionized Dublin novelist, columnist and 
licensed literary legpuller, has served all 
this brew with a difference. In place of 
the spice of hot rage (at Irish meanness) 
or the sticky sauce of garrulous sentiment 
(about Irish foible) that so often dress up 
the dish, he uses deadpan understatement. 
Instead of trying to get rich on the formu- 
la, he is making fun of it. 

Plied with Whisky. The Hard Life's 
crazy old man is Mr. Collopy, a sixtyish 
sack of Biblical malapropisms whose rul- 
ing passion is a campaign to get the Dub- 
lin City Corporation to install public rest 
rooms for women. The book's narrator— 
a boy named Finnbar—and his older 
brother Manus come to live with the old 


* A potato pancake, flattery, a lazy lout. 


man as orphans aged five and ten, In 
nightly colloquy at Collopy’s, the boys 
listen as a forbearing Jesuit priest, Fa- 
ther Fahrt, is plied with Kilbeggan whisky 
and tried by his host’s assaults on the So- 
ciety of Jesus. “The Order,” grunts Col- 
lopy, “was some class of an East India 
company. Heavenly imperialism but with 
plenty of money in the bank .. . Give 
me your damned glass.” 

Mixing mild parody with whirlwind 
farce, O'Brien quickly has Manus (re- 
ferred to simply as “The Brother”) escape 





FLANN O'BRIEN 
No bed of Four Roses. 


to England and there grow rich by found- 
ing a bogus correspondence academy. 
Sample subjects: Egyptology, Cure of 
Boils, Panpendarism, Sausage Making in 
the Home. Collopy, dying from a dosage 
of one of The Brother's patent medi- 
cines, embarks on the inevitable pilgrim- 
age to Rome. His grotesquely comic death 
there after a burlesque papal audience is 
the kind of thing that even the late Ole 
Olsen and Chick Johnson could hardly 
have coped with. 

Seething a Kid. Much of this has the 
makings of dreadful humor. In The 
Brother, O'Brien has turned loose a mem- 
orably monstrous archetypal entrepreneur 
who, if he could turn a pennyworth of 
profit, would not only seethe a kid in its 
mother's milk but invite the dam to dine 
on it. What in the end spoils the fun is 
that O'Brien does not keep the goings on 
entirely in the cartoon world of outrageous 
literary parody and exaggeration where 
death, as Brendan Behan puts it, has lost 
its “sting-aling-aling.” Grimy realism 
crops up occasionally. In Finnbar, fleeting 
touches of gentleness and humane disgust 
at the proceedings undercut the parody 
and encourage the reader to take him 
seriously as a man rather than a manikin. 
Even at that, O’Brien has made a point: 
burlesqued or not, life in Dublin is no bed 
of Four Roses. 
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_ MANTOVANI CONTEST | 
ti select the songs for Mantovani’s next LP o 
f WI A VACATION FOR 2 | 
; IN ENGLAND 4 
i Special Mantovani recording to everyone submitting a qualified entry fi 
i. SEL i SEE Se ER EEE ES EOE 4 ra) 


Here's an exciting opportunity for you to have Mantovani record your favorite 
songs and win an all expense vacation for two in England. First you'll fly to 
New York and then ... a smooth, relaxing trans Atlantic flight aboard a BOAC 
jet. During your one week holiday in London you'll stay at the internationally 
renowned Savoy Hotel. You'll meet Mantovani and attend the actual recording 
session where your LP will be made. You'll enjoy a full schedule of shows, famous 
restaurants, night clubs and tours. After your glorious vacation is over you'll 
return to await the issuance of your LP —with your picture on the LP jacket. 
All this is yours if your entry is judged the best by a panel of London Records 
repertoire men and Mantovani. Every con- 
testant submitting a qualified entry will re- 
ceive a special six selection Mantovani 3314 
RPM recording “Monty On Tour,” featuring 
songs most requested during Mantovani’s in- 
person tours of the U.S.A. 

TO ENTER THE MANTOVANI CONTEST: 

Simply fill out the official entry 


blank included in this new LP — 
now availabie at your dealer. 


ond his orchestra 


AMERICAN WALIZES 


LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 
MARCHETA+ THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 
ALICE BLUE GOWN + THE WHIPFENPOOF SONG 
THE WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME+CLEMENTINE 
BEAUTIFUL OH10+SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
WHEN THE MOON COMES OWER THE MOUNTAIN 
MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, LOUIS+ MISSOURI WALTZ 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Jules and Jim. France’s Francois Truf- 
faut (The 400 Blows) has created a gay, 
grotesque little fable about two men in 
love with a Lorelei (Jeanne Moreau). 

The Counterfeit Traitor. A spate of 
spy stuff, slick and scary, with William 
Holden and Lilli Palmer playing hugger- 
mugger in Hitlerland. 

Five Finger Exercise. A competent film 
version of Peter Shaffer's prizewinning play 
about a family that has everything money 
can buy—including unhappiness. 

State Fair. Hollywood's third cinemad- 
aptation of the 1932 novel by Phil Stong 
just about corners the market in spring 
corn. Credits: Pat Boone, Bobby Darin, 
Tom Ewell, Alice Faye, Pamela Tiffin, 
Ann-Margret, Wally Cox and an 800-Ib. 
Hampshire hog called Blue Boy on cam- 
era and George the rest of the time. 

Moon Pilot. Walt Disney has produced 


| a funny farce about a moonstruck astro- 


nut who almost wrecks the U.S. missile 
program 

The Horizontal Lieutenant. A brass- 
button burlesque starring Jim Hutton and 
Paula Prentiss. 

Bell’ Antonio. A 
profound discussion of 
Italy’s Mauro Bolognini. 

All Fall Down. Angela Lansbury is 
painful and fascinating as a mother hen 
who clucks inanely over a bad egg (War- 
ren Beatty), but the picture is just painful. 

Only Two Can Play. Peter Sellers plays 


thoughtful but not 
impotence by 


| a Welsh librarian who finds all sorts of 


interesting things between covers. 

Viridiana. Made in Spain on Franco's 
money but banned in Spain by Franco's 
decree, this peculiar and powerful film by 
Luis Bufuel predicts in parable the next 
Spanish revolution 

Sweet Bird of Youth. In most Holly- 
wood movies chrome does not pay, but in 
this case Writer-Director Richard Brooks 
has redipped and triple-polished a hunk of 
junk by Tennessee Williams until it glitters 
like a junkie’s eyeball. 

Through a Glass Darkly. Perhaps the 
best, certainly the ripest, film ever made 
by Sweden's Ingmar Bergman. 

Last Year at Marienbad. A Gordian 
knot of cinema tied by two ingenious 
Frenchmen, Scenarist Alain Robbe-Grillet 
and Director Alain Resnais (Hiroshima, 
Mon Amour), 

The Night. The fashionable ailment of 
anxiety is skillfully anatomized by Italy's 
Michelangelo (L’Avventura) Antonioni, 

Lover Come Back. Animadversions on 
advertising, wittily written by Stanley Sha- 
piro and blandly recited by Doris Day 
and Rock Hudson 

A View from the Bridge. Arthur Miller's 
attempt to find Greek tragedy in cold- 
water Flatbush 


TELEVISION 


Wed., May 9 
Howard K. Smith—News & Comment 
(ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).© Notes and opinions 
on the week's events. 
David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). Brinkley examines the impact of 
proposed higher postal rates on magazines, 


All times E.D.T. 
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discussing the problem with Harper's John 
Fischer, Saturday Review's Norman Cous- 
ins, Playboy's Hugh Hefner. 


Sat., May 12 
Saturday Night at the Movies (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). Barbara Stanwyck and Clifton 
Webb in Titanic, the story of the 1912 
sinking of the luxury liner. 


Sun., May 13 

Look Up and Live (CBS, 10:30-11 
a.m.). Dramatized excerpts from Albert 
Camus’ novel The Plague, concerning 
man’s battle against terror and death. 

The Catholic Hour (NBC, 1:30-2 p.m.). 
“America and Communism” is the subject 
of this four-part study. Narrator is Tim 
O'Connor; readers include Thayer David, 
who appears currently on Broadway in 
A Man for All Seasons, 

Accent (CBS, 1-1:30 p.m.). Dr, Richard 
MacLanathan, former curator of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, discusses the 
jazz, poetry, literature and painting that 
represent deviations in Communist dogma 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Meet the Professor (ABC, 2:30-3 p.m.). 
Guest is Dr. Patricia O'Connor, professor 
of languages at Brown University. 

Adlai Stevenson Reports (ABC, 3:30-4 
p.m.). Stevenson and Barbara Ward, Brit- 
ish economist and writer, discuss world 
economic imbalances. 

Show of the Week (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Art Carney, Barbara Cook, Alice Ghost- 
ley in Fads and Foibles, a musical revue 
based on the U.S. love for novelty. 


Mon., May 14 
The Bing Crosby Show (ABC, 10-11 
p.m.). Bob Hope, Edie Adams, the Smoth- 
ers Brothers, Pete Fountain and his jazz 
group join Bing in a musical caper, 


“THEATER: 
On Broadway 


A Thousand Clowns, by Herb Gard- 
ner, rescues nonconformity from humor- 
less causists and introduces a fresh comic 
imagination to Broadway. Jason Robards 
Jr. heads a splendid company of unrecon- 
structed oddballs. 


The Night of the Iguana, by Tennessee 


Williams. Four desperate people at rope’s 
end find the strength to live beyond de- 
spair and accept their torturous lot. Win- 
ner of the New York Drama Critics Circle 
award as best play of the year. 

A Man for All Seasons, by Robert Bolt. 


A lofty, probing and eloquent examina- | 


tion of the conflict between individual 
conscience and public duty. Voted best 
foreign play of the year by the New York 
Drama Critics Circle. 

Gideon, by Paddy Chayefsky, makes the 


relationship between God and man more | 


humorous than awesome; but the theme is 
tinged with sublimity. 

A Shot in the Dark, adapted from a 
Paris hit, is a sex mystery in which Julie 
Harris raises laughs and eyebrows. 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying follows Robert Morse’s be- 
guilefully self-appreciative rush to the cor- 
porate summit. This accoladen musical 
was voted best of the year by the New 
York Drama Critics Circle. 


Off Broadway 


Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mama’s Hung You 
in the Closet and I'm Feelin’ So Sad, by 
Arthur Kopit. A surrealistic foray into the 
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The definition of what is the best kind of life insur- 
ance is clear and simple. You want the insurance 
that remains in force as long as possible for your 
beneficiaries. Mutual Benefit Life policies have the 
finest built-in safety factors that can be obtained. For 


example, even if a man paid only one annual premium 
and died two years later, his full insurance could still 
be in force at the time of his death. This is characteris- 
tic of many kinds of Mutual Benefit Life policies. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY + SINCE 1845 


















the uncommon motor \\ 


These two people are obviously different in many respects 
—but they do have one thing in common . . . they care 
about the motor oil they use. That means they demand the 
finest—and get it—in WoLF's HEAD. The uncommon qual- 
ity of Wotr’s Heap results from the fact it is 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania, Tri-Ex refined three important extra steps 
for maximum lubricating efficiency, and scientifically 
fortified to clean as it lubricates. Give your car the finest 
engine protection money can buy—insist on WoLF's HEAD, 
“finest of the fine” premium quality motor oils. 


WOLF'S HEAD OIL REFINING CO fol fam on nO On| 


SSS 


no man’s land of Momism. Barbara Harris 
is the sexiest sprout since Lolita. 

Brecht on Brecht. An oasis for parched 
minds, where the playgoer may sip the 
aphorisms, songs, scenes and poems of a 

| powerful master of 20th century theater. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Patriotic Gore, by Edmund Wilson. 
Threading together an apparently haphaz- 
ard series of essays on the literature of 
the U.S. Civil War, Wilson achieves an 
important work of history, more stirring 
than an account of the bloodiest battles. 

The Collected Letters of D. H. Law- 
rence, edited by Harry T. Moore. A novel- 
ist and poet fabled for frankness and pas- 
sion confirms his reputation in a fascinat- 
ing collection of opinions on everything 
from lambs (“I loathe lambs”) to fellow 
Englishmen. 

Ship of Fools, by Katherine Anne Por- 
ter. A German passenger ship bound from 
Vera Cruz to Bremerhaven in 1931 be- 
comes a moving and despairing allegory 
of the human condition. 

George, by Emlyn Williams. The cele- 
brated playwright and actor writes with 
warmth and wryness about the poverty of 
his Welsh childhood, and the near disas- 
ters of his career as a scholarship boy at 
Oxford. 

| Scott Fitzgerald, by Andrew Turnbull, 
A lovingly exhaustive biography of a writ- 
er whose talent was a diamond very near- 
ly as big as the Ritz, but whose life was a 
far from tender nightmare. 

Pigeon Feathers and Other Stories, by 
| John Updike. The skillful young author 
of Poorhouse Fair and Rabbit, Run cap- 
| tures the exact curve of a handful of 

small but marvelous human moments. 
| The Rothschilds, by Frederic Morton. 
| A seven-generation chronicle of family 
ways and financial wizardry in the world’s 
greatest banking dynasty. 

A Long and Happy Life, by Reynolds 
Price. This wise, skillful first novel about 
a Carolina country girl’s attempts to keep 
both her fiancé and her virtue is marred 
only by an occasional too-swooping bow 
toward William Faulkner. 

In Parenthesis, by David Jones. A bitter 

| novel in which a painter turns to prose 
and poetry to attack war. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
Ship of Fools, Porter (7, last week) 
The Agony and the Ecstasy, Stone (2) 
The Bull from the Sea, Renault (3) 


STRENGTHENING | 
NEW JERSEY’S ECONOMY 
FOR 150 YEARS 


National State Bank, celebrating its 150th year, is one of the nation’s 
100 largest. It has always used its ample resources of money 

and manpower to help New Jersey grow. That's why New Jersey 
businessmen recognize it as the bank that serves their needs best! 


22 banking offices serving New Jersey | 
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Hlational State Hank 


OF NEWARK 






at 
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1812.1962 






810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 







She | i HAT and 
, i COAT RACKS 
| Write for catalog showing 3 complet 
| lines (“Office Valet", "Checkerette” 
| and Decorator”) steel and alumi- 
hum floor. wall and portableracks, 
lockerettes and accessories. 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
Dept. Ov.26 Elmhurst, tll. 








glamorfinish | 
your pool with 
tile-like 
Ramuc Enamel 
Used on More Pools 


U.S. OFFICERS STATIONED AT THE PENTAGON 
vote TIME “America’s Most Important Mag 
azine’’ and their own personal favorite 


TIME, THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





Than Any Other Paint! 


Ramuce brings glamorous 
beauty. Select one of 
eleven lovely pool-proved 
tamuc pastels. Pick the one that brings 
out your pool’s individual charm, 
Ramuce will delight you. It’s easy to ap- 
ply, easy to clean, lastingly lovely. 





Send us your pool’s dimensions, tell 


Ground Floor 
Opportunity in 
A Coin-Operated 


WESTINGHOUSE 
DRYCLEANERS 


The coin-operated drycleaning business is a 
new and mushrooming business with plenty 
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Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1) 
The Fox in the Attic, Hughes (4) 
Devil Water, Seton (5) 

Island, Huxley 

A Prologue to Love, Caldwell (6) 
Captain Newman, M.D., Rosten (9) 


. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (8) 


NONFICTION 


whether it’s metal, concrete or plaster, room for ambitious men who want t hs Calories Don't Count, Taller (1) 

. own boss. ALD, Inc. has helped to 2. The Rothschilds, Morton (3) 
and the type of paint now on pool. On over 14,000 profitable coin-operated V 3. My Life in C Nizer ©) 
receipt, we'll send, free, color chart, 32- house Laundromat® equipped stores, ALD s 3. My Life ag hea i izer (2 
page Handbook on Painting Fools, and | § ieimonaie oi gers muristosrattic @ | 4: Sex Gelees, Nixon (5) 
specific advice on your pool. equipment cost. Modest investment. Write, & z" ' os o of / mene . uchman 

Write for name of nearest distributor, . 5. In the Clearing, Fros 
FREE COPY OF THE NEW 20-PAGE BROCHURE, s 7. The New English Bible 
X IN ERTOL Co. ING. Coin Laundry and Drycleaning Stores” 8 8. The Making of the President 1960, 
5 i; 7045F N. WESTERN AVENUE White (6 
489 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 14, New Jorsey | a ALD, Inc. CHICAGO 45, ILL = ” ite (6) 
27-E South Park, San Francisco 7, California | & Offices in Principal Cities = | 9%. The Last Plantagenets, Costain (8) 
Gesceccccccsccecccccssssecsesacseses® | 10. Scott Fitzgerald, Turnbull (9) 
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KITES RISE AGAINST THE WIND: One time or another we all face adversity’s 
chilling wind. One man flees from it and, like an unresisting kite, falls to the ground. 
Another yields no retreating inch, and the wind that would destroy him lifts him as 
readily to the heights. We are not measured by the trials we meet. Only by those 
we overcome. & 





TENNESSEE GAS TRANSNISSI!ION COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS: HOUSTON, TEXAS + DIVISION: TENNESSEE GAS PIPELINE COMPANY + SUBSIDIARIES: MIDWESTERN GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY + EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
TENNECO CORPORATION - TENNECO OIL COMPANY + TENNECO CHEMICAL COMPANY + TENNESSEE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + AFFILIATE: PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Where did you first meet : 


Benson & Hedges? 


Wherever good taste is in attendance, expect to find 


Benson & Hedges. Its superb blend of tobaccos, skill- 


ON fully cured and aged, makes it welcome. Slip off the 


imprinted wrap and the packet becomes your per- 


sonal case. The drawer slides open to deliver each 


i" 


Benson & Hedges in perfect shape. Notice that the 
filter is recessed into a firm, clean mouthpiece, so it 
never touches your lips, never intrudes upon your en- 
joyment. If you appreciate quality, you'll understand 
why Benson & Hedges must be a limited edition. 


With Benson & Hedges you pay more... you get more 





